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Introduction and summary 


Barack Obama is the commander in chief of the most powerful nation in the 
world. He oversees more than 2 million federal workers, attends countless 
meetings, and makes numerous public appearances, duties all requiring that his 
schedule be mapped out by the minute. But when it comes to parent-teacher con- 
ferences, President Obama is just like every other working parent, forced to take 
off from work in the middle of the day to travel to his children’s school.' 


The president's visits to his daughters’ school underscore the unrealistic expec- 
tations that schools too often have for working parents and the ways in which 
school policies put pressure on already stretched families. By closing at 3:00 p.m., 
shutting down intermittently and frequently, hosting important school events in 
the middle of the day, and more, schools make it really hard for parents to balance 


their commitments to their children and their jobs. 


In fact, when it comes to school schedules, President Obama might actually be 
lucky. His job at the White House is flexible enough to allow him to make time 
to travel to his daughters’ parent-teacher conferences and other school events. 
Many working parents do not have that autonomy. In fact, nearly half of all work- 
ers report not having any form of flexibility in their work schedules.” Almost 40 


percent of all workers do not even have paid vacation time.* 


The world has evolved dramatically since the public school schedule first took root. 
When the school day first evolved, millions of children—many as young as 10 years 
old—worked, and most mothers stayed at home.* Today, child labor for the most 


part is outlawed, and 7S percent of women with school-age children work.° 
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But in many ways, schools have not updated their policies to adapt to this changed 
world, and this means that large numbers of working parents must split their time 
between being a committed parent and being a committed working professional. 
This report, then, aims to answer three questions: 


* How misaligned are school and work schedules? 


* What can schools do to support parents as they try to meet their obligations to 
their employers and to their children? 


* How can schools and districts pay for this effort? There’s a short answer to this 
last query because 9-to-5 school reform is less expensive than most people 


believe—and does not require teachers to work more for less pay. 


To examine these questions, the Center for American Progress analyzed the 
calendars, schedules, and policies of the largest school districts in the country, 
which serve almost 6 million students.° CAP researchers also examined data 
from the National Center for Education Statistics. The resulting analysis reveals 
the multitude of ways that U.S. public schools make life unnecessarily harder for 
working parents. 


Research findings include: 


Throughout the school year, schools are closed for 29 days, more than two 
workweeks longer than the average private-sector worker has in paid vacation and 
holidays. While the average private-sector worker with paid leave has 16 days off 
in paid holidays and vacation,’ the largest school districts shut their doors for an 
average of 29 days each school year.® This 29-day figure excludes summer recess 
but includes days off during the school year for staff training, special programs, 
and seasonal breaks, as well as major federal and state holidays such as Memorial 


Day and Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts.’ 


The New York City and Los Angeles school districts have more days off than 
most—33 and 34, respectively.'° As a consequence, even if full-time workers 
devoted all of their paid vacation time and holidays to cover school closings, they 
would still need to find an alternative way to care for their children on at least 13 
days throughout the school year. Notably, the reasons for some closings have little 
to do with a school’s core mission. Some districts will close on the opening day of 


hunting season, for instance." 
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This analysis understates the scope of the problem. First, many working parents do 
not have paid leave.'” Part-time workers, for instance, make up 19 percent of the 
USS. workforce’ and are far less likely than full-time workers to receive paid leave. 
In fact, only about one-third of these workers receive paid vacation time.'* What’s 
more, 21 percent of workers are contract workers or under temporary hire—such 
as agency temps, on-call workers, and independent contractors—and have limited 
if any access to paid leave.'* Overall, 39 percent of all workers, and 80 percent of 
low-wage workers, lack access to paid vacation time.'° Forty-three percent of all 


workers also lack access to paid sick leave.’” 


If families pay out of pocket for child care to cover the excess school closure days 
and hours, it would cost an average of $6,600 per year, or 9 percent of an average 
family’s income. Even families who have paid leave are forced to find other ways 

to take care of their children when school is closed once they have exceeded their 
leave benefits. If parents were to pay child care workers their average hourly rate in 
the United States—$10.72'’—for every excess day and hour that schools are closed 
while they are at work, they would owe $6,600 annually. That amounts to 9 percent 
of $70,000, the median income for family households with school-age children.” 
Low-income workers obviously would pay a higher percentage of their income. 
Families in the lowest income quintile, for instance, earn just $29,000, and for them, 


paying $6,600 for child care is simply out of reach.” 


The typical school day does not reflect normal work hours, and most schools close 
two hours or more before the end of the typical workday. The median school day 
ends at 2:50 p.m., and virtually every district in the country is closed by 3:30 
p-m.”' Some districts, such as Palm Beach County in Florida, end the school day 
as early as 2:05 p.m. in their elementary schools.” Most districts also hold half 
days on the first or last day of student attendance, and many schools close as early 
as 1:00 p.m. once per week. Meanwhile, 70 percent of parents report working 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m.¥ 


Key school events such as parent-teacher conferences are usually scheduled during 
the day. Districts typically conduct parent-teacher conferences during morning 
and afternoon hours, when most parents are at work.”* Most districts also close 
for a full day or several hours early for parent-teacher conferences, even if these 
meetings last less than 10 minutes per family.** The Dallas Independent School 
District in Texas, for instance, closes school at least twice per year for parent- 
teacher conferences. In Cobb County, Georgia, elementary and middle school 


students receive an entire week of early dismissals due to these conferences. 
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Misaligned school schedules cost the U.S. economy $55 billion in lost productivity 
annually. School schedules create more than just inconveniences—and additional 
costs—for working parents. They also drive down economic productivity. First, 
they result in lower levels of full-time employment among women with elementary- 
school-age children. According to CAP’s analysis, the gap in full-time employment 
rates between mothers of elementary-school-age children and mothers of middle- 
and high-school-age children suggests that more than 1 million fewer mothers of 
elementary-school-age children are working full time, forfeiting an annual median 
wage of $35,000. This lost productivity costs the economy about $35 billion every 
year. The authors have dubbed this issue the “Stay-at-Home” problem. 


Second, the economy loses productivity due to school closings. When school is 
closed, many parents have to take time off from work in order to care for their 
children. To quantify this type of productivity loss, CAP estimated the number 
of lost hours due to school closings and multiplied it by the average hourly wage 
of women with elementary-school-age children in the United States. The authors 
limited the pool of affected workers to households where all residing parents are 
employed. The result: lost productivity of $20 billion due to school closings. The 
authors call this issue the “I Don’t Know How She Does It” problem. 


When the authors added these two different analyses together, the figures 


summed to $55 billion in lost productivity each year due to misaligned schedules. 


Fewer than half of elementary schools and fewer than one-third of low- 

income schools offer before- and after-school care, and when offered it is often 
unaffordable. One of the most basic ways that school districts can try to address 
the gap between school and work schedules is through before- and after-school 
programs. But only around 45 percent of all public elementary schools actually 
offer before- and after-school care, according to CAP’s analysis of federal data.” 
In several states, in fact, only 1S percent of public schools offer before- and after- 


school care. In Utah, the figure is as low as 3 percent.” 


Low-income schools are actually less likely to offer after-school programs than 
other schools. Nationally, only 31 percent of Title I schools offer such programs, 
for instance, compared with 40 percent of schools not eligible for Title I funding.” 
Even worse, of the districts that do offer after-school care, few ensure that they are 
free, discounted, or progressively priced. In this report’s survey of the nation’s larg- 
est districts, fewer than one-third make after-school care cheaper or completely 


free for low-income families.” 
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The misalignment of school and work schedules has a disparate impact on black, 
Latino, and low-income working parents. While the misalignment between school 
and work schedules affects all working parents, this issue disproportionately 
affects lower-income families. Lower-income workers are more likely to have 
unpredictable or inflexible work schedules, which makes it difficult for them to 
arrange child care immediately when needed.* These parents are also less likely 
to have paid time off.*' Just 53 percent of hourly workers have paid vacation days, 
compared with 71 percent of salaried workers.” 


Lack of paid leave hits many people of color particularly acutely, since they are far 
more likely to hold hourly shift jobs that are less flexible.** Many workers of color 
also earn less than their peers, which means that they are less financially able to 
cover any sudden cost of additional child care. Among full-time working women, 
for instance, African Americans earn only 81 cents on every $1 whites make and 
67 cents on every $1 Asians earn. Hispanic women or Latinas earn 75 percent as 
much as whites and 62 percent as much as Asians.** 


Most low-income schools and districts currently receive funding that can be used to 
improve school schedules, with the costs of a 9-to-5 school day within the bounds 
of current allotments of federal funding. While most schools will need increased 
funding—and flexibility—to expand school schedules, the authors found several 
federal funding sources that currently support efforts to redesign the school day, 
reform the calendar year, rethink professional development, or improve access to 
quality after-school programs. For instance, as part of the Every Student Succeeds 
Act, or ESSA, schools receiving grants under Title I, Part A could use these funds 

to lengthen the school day. More than 56,000 public schools currently receive 

grants through Title I, Part A,*° but few schools are using these funds to improve 
school schedules. ESSA also contains other funding streams for longer school days, 
including through the 21st Century Community Learning Centers program, Student 
Support and Academic Enrichment Grants, and the newly authorized Promise 


Neighborhoods and Full-Service Community Schools programs under Title IV. 


As part of their research, the authors also found that the cost for a 9-to-5 school 
day is somewhere around $4 to $5 per student per hour, though often much 
higher, depending on staffing and other factors.** So if a school has around 500 
students—which is the average size of an elementary school—then the costs 
would be around $2,000 to $2,500 per additional hour.*’ This is about the size 
of Title I grants for many schools, and it means that schools could pay for the 


reforms using federal dollars. 
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Health policies and weather-related closures foist additional, unexpected days off 
onto working parents. Every child gets sick unexpectedly. On average, students 
miss around three days of school due to illness** per year, and 15 percent of 
students report missing more than a week of class.*” But some districts have a take- 
no-prisoners approach when a child falls ill at school. In Duval County, Florida, 
for instance, parents are expected to pick up their child from school within 60 


minutes of when they are notified.” 


Many schools also forbid students from attending school if they are found with 
nits, which are the eggs that form lice. Yet many organizations have argued that 


nits are not contagious enough to require a student to go home.*! 


Inclement weather is another source of unexpected school closings. While student 
safety should always be of top priority, school districts should ensure that their 
decisions on weather-related closings and delays are aligned with major employers 
in the area and local government offices, which often is not the case. 


While these findings may seem obvious to anyone who has attended school or 
parented a school-age child, they have been accepted as the normal way that 
schools do business by parents, voters, and society. The typical school day and 
year comes nowhere close to aligning with the work schedules of most parents. 
These shortened, rigid, and unpredictable school schedules not only affect 
parents’ day-to-day workloads, but they also reduce valuable learning time in the 
classroom, which negatively affects student achievement.” 


To improve the lives of working families and boost student outcomes, CAP 
recommends policy changes at the federal, state, and local levels to align school 
and work schedules. These policy solutions should extend the length of the school 
day, reduce the number of school closures, reform the calendar year, and rethink 
engagement strategies. 


The federal government should take the following steps: 


¢ Foster innovative approaches to aligning school and work schedules and 
supporting working parents. The president should use his convening power 
to host a White House conference on supporting working families through 
improved school schedules, and the convening should bring together diverse 
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stakeholders to solve these problems. The U.S. Department of Education should 
build on this work by creating and supporting a working group of school, dis- 
trict, and major community-based organization leaders who are committed to 


working on this issue and sharing best practices. 


Through guidance—and future legislation—the federal government should 
also send a clear message that districts ought to align the schedules of schools 
with the typical work schedule more closely, and they ought to prioritize 
schools serving students from disadvantaged backgrounds in ways that 


improve student outcomes. 


Promote the use of Title I, Part A dollars for expanded school schedules, and 
increase other federal funding sources for a 9-to-5 school day. Title I, Part A 
funds carry a fair amount of flexibility, as school districts can use the funds “for 
any activity that supports the needs of students in the school.”* In other words, 
high-poverty schools can use funds from Title I, Part A to pay for 9-to-5 schools 


as part of a larger effort to boost achievement. 


Congress should also appropriate additional funds for the 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers program,** Promise Neighborhoods,** 
AmeriCorps‘ and the Full-Service Community Schools Program,” as well as 
other federal funds that support schools and communities by providing wrap- 


around services, after-school activities, and longer school days. 


Create a pilot program that supports a 9-to-5 approach to schooling. The 
federal government plays a key role in promoting innovation, and CAP rec- 
ommends that a new competitive grant program be included in the Higher 
Education Act,** which is due for reauthorization. This new program would 
encourage graduate schools in social work to partner with neighboring public 
school districts in developing a 9-to-5 school schedule. 


These sorts of university-school partnerships have already shown success within 
the community schools space, particularly in the “university-assisted commu- 
nity model.’” In this model, undergraduate and graduate students help lead the 
expanded-day programs, and faculty members use their expertise to contribute 
to strategic planning, fundraising, and curriculum development. 
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States should take the following steps: 


* Promote the 9-to-5 school day and compensate teachers who want to work 
longer hours. While teachers should not have to work longer hours without 
additional compensation, states should support more schools that align with 
typical work schedules. Just as states create and support schools specializing in 
bilingualism, technology, the health professions, and more, states should also 
support the development of a “9-to-5 school,” a new theme-based option for 
parents. These efforts should be funded at the state level and become part ofa 
district’s portfolio of schooling options. 


This should be done through a competitive grant program that is targeted at 
low-income schools. In states with statewide salary schedules, states could create 
policies that would allow schools to compensate teachers with additional pay for 
a 9-to-5 school day. 


Rethink their requirements on instructional time. Current state guidelines on 
instructional time are outdated. In some states, no requirements on the length of 
the school day even exist.*° States should increase the minimum number of hours 
that students are required to be in school. If states raised the minimum length of a 
school day to eight hours, for instance, this policy change would naturally lead to 
school schedules more aligned with the typical workday. This change would also 


allow more time for physical education, recess, enrichment, and electives. 


Districts and schools should take the following steps, among others: 


° Offer family-centered schools. Districts should introduce a new school model 
of choice called family-centered schools into their portfolios. These schools 
would organize themselves explicitly to support working families by limiting 
the days when school is closed to only major national holidays; offering an 8:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily schedule; reinventing parent-teacher communication 
to eliminate parent-teacher conferences at school during the day and allow for 
more calls, texts, and other one-off, technology-enabled solutions; adopting 
more parent-friendly health policies; and more. 


Districts should prioritize providing access to these schools to low-income fami- 
lies and where there is great need. In low-income schools, the district can cover 
the additional costs through Title I, Part A under the Schoolwide Program. 
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* Conduct a comprehensive parent needs assessment. Districts should consult 
parents in the planning and implementation of their family-centered school sched- 
ules. Parent consultation and family needs assessments are paramount to ensuring 
that new schedules both align with the standard workday and satisfy the needs of 
local parents. District administrators should also make sure that their outreach is 
inclusive of households with different income levels and family structures. 


Create—and fund—new schedules in creative ways. While CAP recommends 
a systemic approach to redesigning the school day and reforming the calendar 
year, districts can consider simpler, less-expensive alternatives for meeting the 
needs of working parents. For example, schools could enlarge the size of certain 
classes or create experiences for larger groups of students on certain days. 
Districts could also solicit AmeriCorps members, college students, and commu- 
nity members to facilitate programs during closings or at the end of the school 
day. They could also proactively send out information about teachers, aides, or 
other school personnel—known collectively as “sub pools’—who are willing to 


supervise students for compensation on days off. 


Leverage community resources and partner with community-based enti- 
ties. Schools should work with community providers in operating before- and 
after-school programs on school grounds rather than at facilities located outside 
the school building. Schools need to break down barriers and make it easier 

for outside organizations to use the school facilities. In addition, more effective 
and seamless communication between schools and after-school programs can 
help align after-school programming with the school day. Such measures would 
provide better accommodations for low-income families. Under ESSA, Title 


L-eligible schools may use Title I funds for these purposes.** 


Redefine how professional development is delivered. Districts should stop 
the practice of full-day school closures for professional development. Instead, 
they should utilize high-quality professional development strategies that can 

be embedded throughout the school day, including teacher collaboration and 
planning time, individualized coaching, classroom observations, evaluations 
from outside experts, and trainings on data analysis. Districts could also run 
citywide leadership development events during nonschool hours. They could 
also explore the use of online platforms, such as Knowledge Delivery Systems,” 
for professional development and professional learning among educators, which 
would reduce the need for full-day closures for these purposes. 
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* Better accommodate disadvantaged families and support increased parental 
involvement. Schools should better respond to the needs of low-income, single- 
parent, or otherwise disadvantaged family households. First, schools should 
make every effort to accommodate parents’ work schedules when scheduling 
parent-teacher conferences, student work expos, or similar events. For instance, 
schools could provide alternative parent outreach options such as virtual confer- 


ences or regular emails and phone calls. 


Administrators should take the following steps: 


* Negotiate more efficient bus schedules. Many school districts follow a 
multitiered busing schedule system in order to save on transportation costs.* 
For example, a single bus can run three routes in one morning instead of three 
buses running one route each. As a consequence, however, elementary, mid- 
dle, and high schools start and end their days at significantly different times. 
Administrators should work with transportation companies to identify alterna- 
tives to tiered busing schedules, such as dual-route systems, that would enable 
all grade levels to follow the same full-time school schedule without significantly 


increasing costs. 


Leverage technology to communicate with parents and better target days 
off. Districts should offer parent-teacher conferences via an online platform such 
as Skype or replace formal parent-teacher conferences with regular phone calls and 
emails. A number of technologies, such as Edmodo, have made it easier for educa- 
tors to share information with parents, and while some advocates have expressed 
privacy concerns, more schools should take advantage of these potential solu- 
tions.** Districts could also explore the use of online platforms, such as Knowledge 
Delivery Systems,* for professional development and professional learning among 
educators, which would reduce the need for full-day closures for these purposes. 


Align school year calendars and take cues from major employers about 
emergency closings. Schools within an area should closely align their cal- 
endars and scheduling policies. Local officials could bring together school 
administrators and ask them to work together to devise a unified school 
schedule. Alternatively, charter and independent schools could align their cal- 
endars with the largest public school system in the area. School administrators 
should also take cues on local emergencies and weather-related closings from 


major employers in the area. 
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Background 


The modern-day school calendar is operating under the needs of the 19th century, 
a time when most children lived on farms and industrialization was only begin- 
ning to emerge. In the early 1800s, no standard school schedule existed, and the 
rules governing a school calendar year were tied to the economic needs of the 


local community. 


While there is some disagreement in the literature on the exact origins of the 
school calendar, recent research suggests that rural and urban schools operated on 
different calendars. In rural areas, children attended school in two brief terms— 
summer and winter—since these seasons were nonharvesting periods and chil- 
dren were not needed in the fields.*° In urban areas, students received year-round 
calendars with a short break during the summer. 


During the late 19th century, some stakeholders pushed for a standardization 

of the school system. Specifically, they aimed to end the significant variation of 
school schedules across different towns and cities. While urban school systems 
agreed to shorten their calendar years, rural areas agreed to lengthen them, laying 
the foundation of the current 180-day school year.*” 


In both urban and rural areas, however, children were expected to leave school in 
the early afternoon so they could work in order to help support their families.** 
After-school programs did not emerge until the turn of the 20th century, when 
there was a corresponding rise in state laws restricting child labor and mandating 
formal school enrollment.*’ As a consequence, many school-age children were left 
unsupervised after school, which gave way to a rising concern about the potential 
dangers for unsupervised children, so-called latchkey kids. 


Over the next few decades, from the early 1920s to the 1950s, more sophisticated 
after-school programs arose. However, local community organizations of varying 
types primarily staffed these programs and did not provide any formal system of 


services. Starting in the 1960s, a number of organizations placed greater emphasis 
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on serving low-income students. By the 1990s, school-based after-school pro- 
grams focused more on providing academic assistance and enrichment, particu- 


larly for underachieving and low-income students.” 


Although after-school programs have grown much more sophisticated over time, 
several challenges remain. For one, many programs are simply unaffordable for 
working families. On average, parents spend about $114 per week on after-school 
care, which translates to $4,674 annually.” And among low-income parents, 56 
percent report the high cost of after-school programs as the reason for not enroll- 
ing their children in such programs.® 


In addition to cost, there is the issue of access. Demand exceeds participation in 
many after-school programs: Parents of nearly 20 million children report that they 
would enroll their child in an after-school program if one were available.“ Moreover, 


due to lack of funding and other reasons, program quality remains an issue.® 


A nation’s changing demographics 


The “Mad Men’ era of mid-20th century America has been over for decades. 
Today, only about 20 percent of U.S. families reflect the 1950s portrait of the 
working father and stay-at-home mother.® In the past 60 years, maternal employ- 
ment has skyrocketed; today, in nearly 60 percent of married-couple families, both 
the husband and wife are in the labor force.” 


At the same time, single parents have more than tripled their share of American 
households since 1960. There are more than 8 million single mothers in the 
United States, and more than 6 million of them are employed. In fact, 67 percent 


of women with children under age 6 are employed.” 


In most communities, the desire to work is not just a matter of preference but also 
a matter of financial necessity.”’ In New York City, for instance, the basic fam- 

ily budget for a two-parent, two-child household can be as much as $94,000 per 
year.”* Since the early 2000s, living expenses for middle-class families have risen 
steadily, while incomes have been stagnant or declining.”’ In other words, few 
families are able to afford to live comfortably on one partner’s income. 
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For most families, vacation time too is limited. The average American worker 
receives just 6 paid holidays and 10 paid vacation days, for a total of 16 paid days 
off per year.” 


The reality of work for low-income families 


While the demands of work and parenting affect all family households, the situa- 
tion is more dire for single parents and low-wage workers. For instance, about 29 
percent of part-time working mothers are also single parents.”* And while a full- 
time minimum wage worker earns about $15,000 annually, he or she would need 
to make more as a single parent. Specifically, he or she would need to make at least 
$35,000 per year to support one child adequately.” 


Less-than-full-time school schedules—schedules that do not mirror the 9-to-S 
workday—also place an especially heavy burden on low-income families. Low- 
income families are less likely to have flexible jobs and more likely to have jobs with 
fewer benefits, which means they have a harder time juggling work-life priorities.” 


Many lower-income workers also have little control over their schedules. In 
Washington, D.C., for instance, 36 percent of retail and service workers report hav- 
ing unstable work schedules, which means their schedules may change each week 
due to changes in shifts or demand.”* This instability in the District of Columbia— 
and the rest of the nation—makes meeting the competing demands of work and 
family even more difficult. It’s also difficult to find after-school or daily child care 
programs that allow parents to simply drop off their children when needed. 


The middle-class squeeze 


There is no question that single parents and low-income working parents are bur- 
dened disproportionately because of the misalignment between school and work 
schedules. But middle-income families are caught in the school vs. work schedule 
trap as well. Between 1979 and 2006, for instance, the typical middle-class fam- 
ily’s workweek increased by 11 hours.” This increase in working hours among 
middle-income families is partly due to the rise in mothers joining the workforce 
and occupying professional and managerial positions.*’ Since the Great Recession, 
an increasing number of mothers have also become the primary breadwinners in 


their families.*! 
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At the same time, middle-income families are facing an increasingly uncertain 
future. The cost of maintaining a middle-class lifestyle for married-couple families 
has increased by more than $10,000 over the past decade.*” Many middle-income 
families also live farther away from close relatives and will have less of a support 


system to rely on when the inevitable child care emergency arises.*? 


Women bear more of the cost of misaligned schedules than men 


Finally, it bears mentioning that women disproportionately absorb the cost of 
misaligned school schedules. Since women typically earn less money than men, 
it often makes economic sense among families for mothers—not fathers—to 
take part-time jobs to allow them greater flexibility to care for their children 
after school. In fact, only about 53 percent of mothers whose youngest child is in 
elementary school work full time, compared with 84 percent of fathers who have 
children in elementary school and work full time. 


Misaligned schedules hit women with elementary-school-age children particu- 
larly hard. These mothers have greater caregiving responsibilities than mothers of 
older school-age children and are thus less likely to work full time or participate in 
the labor force. Just 53 percent of women whose youngest child is in elementary 
school work full time, compared with the 60 percent of women whose youngest 
child is in middle school or high school who work full time.*® 


CAP researchers found no similar trend among fathers. In fact, researchers found 
that fathers with younger school-age children were more likely to be working full 
time than fathers with older school-age children, but only slightly.*° These findings 
suggest that women disproportionately bear the cost of misaligned school sched- 


ules, particularly women with elementary-school-age children. 


This decision—to work full time or not—is personal, of course. Many women 
prefer to spend more time with their children. However, the prevalence of women 
in part-time jobs exacerbates the gender wage gap. Nonparticipation in the labor 
force also limits women’s ability to thrive professionally over the long term.” It 
also seems highly likely that far more women would work full time if schools were 
to operate on a 9-to-S schedule that mirrored the typical workday. 
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Findings 


Throughout the school year, schools are closed for 29 days, more than two workweeks 
longer than the average private-sector worker has in paid vacation and holidays. 
CAP’s research shows that the largest districts shut their doors for an average of 
29 days each school year.** Some large school districts are closed even longer. 
For example, in the New York City district, schools are closed for 33 days each 
school year. Some districts, such as Los Angeles, are closed for more than 34 
days during the school year. Note that these figures exclude weekends and 


summer vacation. 


It is important to note that the authors included federal holidays—such as 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s Day—in their final count 
of school closings. While all districts close for federal holidays, there is significant 
variability in districts’ responses to these holidays. For instance, Baltimore County 
Public Schools in Maryland closes on Thanksgiving Day and the following Friday, 
but Cypress-Fairbanks Independent School District in Texas shuts down for the 
entire week.* During Christmas and New Year’s, some districts will close for 10 
consecutive school days, while others will close for eight or fewer. In addition, not 
all districts close for certain national and religious holidays, such as Columbus 
Day and Rosh Hashanah. 


CAP researchers used an average of school closings from the largest school 
districts and compared the data against the work schedule of the average private- 
sector worker with paid leave benefits, who typically receives 10 days in paid vaca- 
tion time and 6 paid holidays per year.” When CAP researchers performed this 
analysis, they found that schools are closed 80 percent longer—or about 13 more 
days—than the typical worker receives in paid holidays and vacation time. 
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This analysis is conservative because it does not address summer vacation, which “My SUrion ly had 
in most districts ranges from 49 days to 60 days off.”! When CAP researchers 
include summer vacation days in the analysis, they find that schools are closed for four full weeks of 
as many as 67 more days than the typical American worker receives in paid vaca- 
tion time. In short, working families often have to look for alternative means of school from the 
child care for large swaths of the year. 

beginning of the 


What’s more, many workers do not get paid time off. For instance, nearly one- 


quarter of all part-time workers, or about 7 million workers, have school-age school year in 
children, and they too must find a way to care for their children during days when 

school is closed.” Nine percent of full-time workers also have no access to paid Septe mber until 
vacation time.” And 21 percent of workers are contract or temp workers with very 

limited access to paid leave.” Than ksg ivin g 4 


If the sheer number of days of school closures were not problematic enough, the 


reasons for some school closings are questionable at best. For example, most — Nancy Vanasek, parent 
school districts in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, close their schools on the of two elementary school 
opening day of deer hunting season.” A victory parade for the Royals, winners of | students in the greater 
the 2015 World Series, was the reason that the schools in Kansas City, Missouri, New York area”? 


closed for the day.” Similarly, the Philadelphia schools closed for Pope Francis’ 
2015 visit to the city—in all, the schools were shut down for four entire days.”* 
This was not standard across all cities hosting the papal visit, however. When Pope 


Francis visited New York City, for instance, public schools remained open.” 


In other cases, schools select numerous and consecutive days off at predictably 
inconvenient times for working parents. One charter school in Washington, D.C., 
that serves a mostly low-income student population closes for the entire week 

of Thanksgiving, as well as the Monday following the holiday. Other District of 
Columbia charter schools extend their winter and spring breaks to the Monday 


100 


following the break, opening on the following Tuesday. 


Consider one of the common reasons for school closings—professional develop- 
ment. In Charlotte, North Carolina, students miss about eight full school days 
for staff development.'*' The Miami-Dade school district in Florida holds seven 
full-day closures throughout the year for this reason. Some districts also regularly 
dismiss students early—some schools as early as 1:00 p.m.—in order to provide 
additional staff development time. For instance, elementary school students in 
Los Angeles receive 26 shortened school days due to the district’s “banked time” 


for professional development.'” 
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While high-quality professional development and collaboration are critical for 
enabling teachers to improve their practice, no other major profession—such as 
law, medicine, or engineering—shuts its doors for professional development. In 
short, schools should build this time into their schedules through differentiated 
staffing schedules or other solutions that do not come at the expense of parents 


and students. 


While hard to quantify, navigating these school closures places an undue amount 
of stress on parents. Many parents have to make quick, informal arrangements 
with a relative or friend to accommodate school closures. Others try to rearrange 
their work schedules. Even those who prefer a caregiver—and can afford one— 
still have to find someone who is readily available for a full day—no easy task. 


Closing time 


Districts are closed far more often than the typical workplace. CAP collected the 
data below directly from the largest school districts. The table displays the number 
of closings and early dismissals students received during the 2015-16 school year. 
The table is ranked by district size. 


The total count of student nonattendance days includes national and religious 
holidays, such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, and Martin Luther 
King Jr. Day. The authors recognize the historical and cultural significance of these 
holidays and do not mean to suggest that schools should remain open on these 
dates. Many of these holidays may also be non-workdays for students’ parents. 
However, as the table below illustrates, districts have different approaches to stu- 
dent holidays, both federal and local. 
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TABLE 1 
Closing time 


School closings and early dismissals for students 


Number of student Number of early 
School district State nonattendance days releases 
New York City New York 33 2 
Los Angeles Unified California 32 26* 
Chicago Illinois 29 Not applicable 
Miami-Dade County Florida 31 5 
Clark County Nevada 27 Not applicable 
Broward County Florida 22 6 
Houston Independent Texas 23 5 
Hillsborough County Florida 28 37* 
Orange County Florida 28 6 
Fairfax County Virginia 28 6 
Palm Beach County Florida 29 5 
Gwinnett County Georgia 28 10 
Dallas Texas 28 1 
Wake County North Carolina 29 6 
Montgomery County Maryland 26 6 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 27 7 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg North Carolina 29 4 
San Diego Unified California 27 35* 
Duval County Florida 30 16 
Prince George's County Maryland 33 4 
Roe ee Texas 26 Not applicable 
Shelby County Tennessee 30 4 
Cobb County Georgia 34 5 
Baltimore County Maryland 28 5 


*Early releases are regularly scheduled dismissals at the elementary school grade level. 


Sources: Authors’ analysis of collected data from the largest U.S. public school districts, personal communication with district office staff, and 
materials from the National Council on Teacher Quality. See appendix for full sources list. 
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If families pay out of pocket for child care to cover the excess school closure days 
and hours, it would cost an average of $6,600 per year, or 9 percent of an average 
family’s income. 

When CAP researchers estimated the cost of child care due to misaligned 
school and work schedules, they arrived at a cost of $6,600 per year, on aver- 
age. Since the median income for family households with school-age children is 
around $70,000 per year, the estimated out-of-pocket costs are about 9 percent 
of a typical family’s income.'™ But families in the lowest income quintile earn 
just $29,000, and for them, paying $6,600 for child care is simply out of reach. 
In fact, these out-of-pocket costs would assume more than one-fifth, or nearly 


23 percent, of their household’s income.'™ 


To calculate out-of-pocket costs, CAP researchers made a number of assumptions. 
For instance, the authors used the average hourly wage for child care workers of 
$10.72 to estimate the cost of child care. The authors also assumed a commute 
time of 26 minutes when estimating the length of the workday. The authors also 


prorated the amount of a parent’s paid time off over the length of the school year. 


Note, too, that this analysis is providing a hypothetical, and the authors do not 
believe that most parents pay out of pocket for all of the additional child care 

that is required due to misaligned school and work schedules. Still, as Jenna 
Roberts, the mother of two elementary school students in the greater Boston area, 
noted: “It’s like spit and glue trying to hold this all together.”’” For additional 
details on the assumptions—and for sources of the data—please see the detailed 


Methodology section. 


The data vary by both location and family structure. Misaligned schedules may 
cost a household headed by a single mother as much as 20 percent of her income, 
for instance.’ The costs are also higher for families in certain major urban areas. 
For the average family living in Philadelphia, for instance, costs could consume as 


much as 14 percent of a family’s annual income.'” 


The typical school day does not reflect normal work hours, and most schools close 
two hours or more before the end of the typical workday. 

Most school districts in the country are closed by 3:30 p.m., according to CAP’s 
analysis of a federal data set.'°* Most working parents, however, have jobs that end 


at 5:00 p.m.’ Consequently, a preponderance of working parents and guardians 
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must find alternative ways to care for their children every business day. Those 
child care options include relying on everything from after-school programs to 


paid child care, family members, neighbors, or friends.'”° 


Parents also get short shrift in the morning. Most districts start the day at 8:00 
a.m., according to CAP’s analysis of a federal survey.''' This finding indicates that 
parents typically have to get their children up and out the door earlier to meet 
their job demands. Moreover, this early start to the day for students is earlier than 


cognitive science suggests is ideal for teenagers.’ 


But the above averages do not reveal the many districts that have even earlier 
opening and closing times. For example, the districts of Gwinnett County in 
Georgia and Duval County in Florida see students starting school as early as 

7:00 a.m.' In other districts, such as Montgomery and Baltimore counties in 
Maryland, schools end the day as early as 2:10 p.m. And in many districts, schools 
routinely close even earlier once per week—as early as 1:00 p.m.—in order to 
allot teachers additional time for professional development. These findings also 
overlook the millions of parents who send their child to half-day kindergarten, 


which lasts for only a few hours per day.'!* 


The clear misalignment of school and work schedules hurts working families. 
Parents have to figure out alternative means of child care in the late afternoon. 
What's more, after-school programs are often managed separately from the general 
school day, as discussed below, which means that there is no systemic approach to 


support working parents. 


The middle school mismatch 


Among the largest school districts, the daily bell schedules of middle school 
show more variance than the schedules of other grade levels and underscore the 
difficulties faced by working parents who have to get their children to and from 
school—in some districts, as early as 7:05 a.m. for the opening bell and 2:05 
p.m. for school dismissal. 
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TABLE 2 
The middle school mismatch 


The range of start and end times for middle schools 


School district State School start time (a.m.) | School end time (p.m.) 
New York City New York 8:00 - 8:20 2:20 - 4:00 
Los Angeles Unified California 8:00 3:00 
Chicago Illinois 7:30 - 9:00 2:30 - 4:00 
Miami-Dade County Florida 8:35 - 9:10 3:05 — 3:50 
Clark County Nevada 7:05 — 8:20 2:11 - 3:20 
Broward County Florida 7:15 - 9:45 2:15 - 4:30 
Houston Independent Texas 7:30 - 8:20 3:00 - 4:00 
Hillsborough County Florida 7:35-9:15 2:50 - 4:15 
Orange County Florida 9:30 2:50 
Fairfax County Virginia 7:30 2:15 
Palm Beach County Florida 8:45 - 9:15 3:45 - 4:15 
Gwinnett County Georgia 9:20 4:00 
Dallas Texas 8:35 3:35 
Wake County North Carolina 7:30 - 8:15 2:20 - 3:15 
Montgomery County Maryland 8:15 3:00 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 7:50 - 8:30 3:00 — 3:20 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg North Carolina 8:15 - 9:15 3:00 - 4:15 
San Diego Unified California 7:15 — 9:00 2:10 - 3:45 
Duval County Florida 9:30 4:15 
Prince George's County Maryland 7:45 - 9:30 2:25 - 4:10 
ene Texas 7:30 — 8:10 2:30 - 3:10 
Shelby County Tennessee 7:15 - 8:15 2:15 - 3:15 
Cobb County Georgia CHD 4:15 
Baltimore County Maryland 7:10 - 9:00 2:25 - 3:55 


Sources: Authors’ analysis of collected data from the largest U.S. public school districts, personal communication with district office staff, and 
materials from the National Council on Teacher Quality. See appendix for full sources list. 
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The longest summer 


Despite the fact that most parents have only a few weeks off each year, a lengthy 
summer break is the norm in most districts. The table below displays the length of 
the school year and summer recess among the largest school districts. The table is 


ranked by school district size. 


TABLE 3 
The longest summer 


Length of school year and summer recess among the largest school districts, 2015-16 school year 


Last day of Number of Length of summer break, 
School district State First day of school* school** instructional days by weekdays*** 
New York City New York September 9 June 28 180 49 
Los Angeles Unified California August 18 June 10 180 47 
Chicago Illinois September 8 June 21 178 5y/ 
Miami-Dade County Florida August 24 June 9 180 54 
Clark County Nevada August 24 June 1 180 57 
Broward County Florida August 24 June 9 180 54 
Houston Independent Texas August 24 May 25 175 65 
Hillsborough County Florida August 25 June 10 181 54 
Orange County Florida August 24 June 9 180 55 
Fairfax County Virginia September 8 June 23 180 55 
Palm Beach County Florida August 17 June 2 180 54 
Gwinnett County Georgia August 10 May 25 180 55 
Dallas Texas August 24 June 2 175 59 
Wake County North Carolina August 24 June 9 180 54 
Montgomery County Maryland August 31 June 17 184 358) 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania September 8 June 22 180 52 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg North Carolina August 24 June 9 180 54 
San Diego Unified California September 8 June 21 180 57 
Duval County Florida August 24 June 10 180 53 
Prince George's County Maryland August 25 June 14 180 53 
pearl Texas August 24 June 1 176 60 
Shelby County Tennessee August 10 May 27 180 53 
Cobb County Georgia August 31 May 25 180 50 
Baltimore County Maryland August 24 June 17 190 48 


*The date listed refers to the first instructional day that all grade-level students are in attendance. This does not include staggered start dates for certain grade levels. 
**The date listed refers to the last day of student attendance on districts’ calendars. This does not include staggered end dates for certain grade levels. 
***The length of summer recess applies to the number of vacation days before the first instructional day in the 2015-16 school year. 


Sources: Authors’ analysis using collected data from the largest U.S. public school districts, personal communication with district office staff, and materials from the National Council on Teacher Quality. 
See appendix for full sources list. 
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What’s more, when it comes to summer recess in some districts, not all students 
start classes or end them on the same day. Certain school districts, such as New 
York City and Philadelphia, follow a staggered school start and end schedule. 
More specifically, prekindergarten and kindergarten students start and end the 
school year on different dates than other grade levels.'’> These staggered dates are 
also often early release days for younger students. While these staggered starts are 
intended to help younger students adjust to the new school environment,’ they 
also may create more confusion and inconvenience for working parents. Many 
children have already experienced preschool or pre-K by the time they enter kin- 
dergarten, begging the question of whether the staggered start is necessary. 


It does not have to be this way. Child care centers, for instance, often offer much 
more expansive schedules. Many centers open early and stay open as late as 7:00 
p.m., provide full meals and snacks for children, and use staggered shift sched- 
ules for staff to ensure that the hours are not unmanageable for workers. Child 
care centers are also less likely to close for staff development. In short, they are 


designed to meet the needs of working parents, unlike most public schools.'” 


Key school events such as parent-teacher conferences are usually scheduled during 
the day. 

Many large, urban districts close schools for either a full day or have early dismiss- 
als for parent-teacher conferences.''* While these meetings are vital opportunities 
for parents to learn from and share with their child's teacher—and some working 
parents have to take off from work for several hours or a full day in order to attend— 
many of these face-to-face conferences last only 10 minutes for each individual fam- 
ily."’” For instance, the Dallas Independent School District closes its schools at least 
twice annually for parent-teacher conferences. Chicago Public Schools holds two 
full-day closings as well. Gwinnett County, Georgia, dismisses its elementary and 
middle school students early twice per year to allow for parent-teacher conferences. 
In Cobb County, Georgia, elementary and middle school students receive an entire 


week of early dismissals to accommodate these conferences. 


In other cases, some districts hold no official policy on parent-teacher confer- 
ences and defer control to individual schools.’*° However, these districts do 

not provide explicit guidance on scheduling practices, and they typically do 

not discourage school closings for conference purposes. In other words, even if 
districts do not require closures for parent-teacher conferences, schools may still 
shut down for this purpose. 
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Most districts also conduct parent-teacher conferences during the hours most 
parents are at work. According to the 2014 American Time Use Survey, about 70 
percent of parents report working between 8:00 a.m. and $:00 p.m.” Although 
many parents also work night shifts and odd hours, the practice of daytime confer- 
ences forces parents to either take time away from their jobs to go to the school, 
which is not always nearby, or not attend at all. 


To be clear, many schools and districts do hold some parent-teacher confer- 
ences during the evening. But the evening slots are limited and not standard 
policy among the districts that CAP researchers surveyed. For instance, in Shelby 
County, Tennessee, teachers are supposed to arrange parent-teacher conferences 
between the hours of 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. But these limited hours do not pro- 
vide parents much flexibility in selecting a meeting time that does not fall within 
their normal work schedule. 


Even more frustrating for working parents, most schools do not provide mean- 
ingful accommodations to support parent participation in parent-teacher confer- 
ences and other engagement opportunities. Nationally, only 40 percent of schools 
help parents attend school events by offering transportation or child care.'” In 
Kentucky, this figure drops to 30 percent, and in other states, such as Montana, the 


percentage of schools that offer such services is as low as 19 percent.'” 


This challenge is especially hard for working parents of children who require 

an Individualized Education Program, or IEP, under the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, or IDEA, or who require accommodations under 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act.’ In accordance with regulations under 
these laws, parents are expected to attend multiple IEP or $04 team meetings 
each year. While IDEA requires schools to schedule these meetings at a conve- 
nient time for parents, schools may still limit the days and times they are willing 
to hold meetings. A disproportionate number of children with disabilities come 
from low-income backgrounds, making these constraints particularly harmful 
for economically disadvantaged families. Low-income parents have less flexibil- 
ity to participate in these meetings, since it may increase the risk of losing their 
place of employment.’ 
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Some organizations, however, have taken positive steps to help ensure family 
engagement. The Washington, D.C.-based Flamboyan Foundation, for instance, 
works with educators to encourage more targeted approaches to family engage- 
ment.!*° The Flamboyan Foundation helped pioneer the practice of parent- 
teacher home visits in the District of Columbia. As part of the practice, teachers 
visit students’ parents in the family home and seek to create meaningful rela- 


tionships with them.’”” 


Misaligned school and work schedules cost the U.S. economy $55 billion in lost 
productivity annually. 

Poorly aligned school and work schedules do more than just create daily inconve- 
niences for working parents. They also affect parents’ productivity. 


There are multiple ways to calculate lost productivity due to misaligned school 
and work schedules. An analysis could focus, for instance, on workers who have 
entered less demanding occupations in order to attend to their children’s needs. 


For this report, though, the authors focused on two specific drivers of lost produc- 
tivity. One is what the authors have called the Stay-at-Home problem. The second 
is the I Don't Know How She Does It problem. 


The authors examined both areas of lost productivity and will look at them in turn. 
First, the authors studied the Stay-at-Home issue, defined as the proportion of work- 
ers, largely women, who are working full time at lower rates than others. Specifically, 
the analysis looked at the difference between full-time employment rates of women 
with elementary-school-age children and those with secondary-school-age children. 
Researchers did not find a difference in the rate of women working part time who 
have elementary vs. secondary school children. So for the purposes of this calcula- 
tion, CAP researchers assumed that the entire gap in full-time employment rates 
between mothers of elementary-school-age children and mothers of secondary- 


school-age children could be attributed to their caregiving responsibilities. 


CAP researchers found that mothers whose youngest child was in elementary 
school had significantly lower full-time employment rates than mothers whose 
youngest child was in middle school or high school—S3 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively. According to CAP’s analysis, the gap in full-time employment rates 
between mothers of elementary-school-age children and mothers of middle- and 
high-school-age children suggests that more than 1 million fewer mothers of 


elementary-school-age children are working full time, forfeiting an annual median 
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wage of $35,000. Mothers whose youngest child is in elementary school also are 
less likely to be actively looking for work. In fact, 27 percent of mothers whose 
youngest child is in elementary school are not in the labor force, compared with 
23 percent of mothers whose youngest child is in middle school or high school. 


Researchers then multiplied this gap in full-time employment rates by the total 
population of mothers whose youngest child is in elementary school, as well as by 
the median annual wage of mothers with children in elementary school, in order 
to estimate lost productivity. The resulting figure of $35 billion per year is an esti- 
mate of the total productivity loss due to this gap in full-time employment rates. 


The second area of lost productivity is what the authors have dubbed the I Don’t 
Know How She Does It issue. This source of lost productivity comes from parents 
either leaving work or not coming to work on the intermittent days throughout the 
year when schools are closed. In order to estimate the adverse impact of these clos- 
ings, CAP researchers multiplied the median hourly wage by the number of hours 

in school closings that exceed the average paid time off for full-time, private-sector 
workers with access to paid leave. The authors restricted their analysis to households 
where all adults are working so as not to include households where one parent is not 
working and is therefore available to take care of children when school is closed. 


The authors also assumed that many families have child care when school is 

closed that does not require them to take time off from work. For instance, among 
families with working mothers, 17 percent of school-age children are regularly 
cared for by their grandparents, another 15 percent are regularly cared for by other 
relatives such as siblings, and another 3 percent are cared for by a nonrelative 
living in the home, according to research by Lynda Laughlin for the Bureau of the 
Census.'** The authors assume that these options are also available on occasional 
days when schools are closed. Therefore, the authors included only 65 percent of 


households with employed parents in their analysis. 


While the question of how to quantify lost productivity due to intermittent days 
off is difficult to answer precisely, the authors have reason to believe that their 
assumption may understate the scope of the problem. For one, there is the issue 
of paid leave. Because of methodological constraints, the authors assumed that all 
workers in their analysis receive the average number of paid leave days nationally. 
But the reality is far different, and millions of workers—particularly low-wage 
workers—have no access to paid leave, which means they face hard choices about 
how to care for their children during a closure. 
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And finally, there are many other instances throughout a school year when parents 
are expected to leave work to participate in a school activity: field trips, faculty cel- 
ebrations, recitals, science fairs, and more.’ These activities are largely voluntary 
and none are accounted for in the analysis, yet many parents leave work to attend. 


In the end, the authors found that lost productivity costs were around $20 billion 
annually for the I Don’t Know How She Does It issue. 


The authors then added this figure to the estimated $35 billion in lost productivity 
due to the Stay-at-Home issue. This results in a total of about $55 billion in lost 
productivity. 


This $55 billion figure is comparable to what the nation’s economy loses due to 
workplace-related injuries and illnesses, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor.’ Lost productivity due to misaligned school and work schedules also 
would assume a sizable percentage of total federal spending on public education, 


which is approximately $600 billion."** 


Fewer than half of elementary schools and fewer than one-third of low-income 
schools offer before- and after-school care, and when offered it is often unaffordable. 
While the authors believe that redesigned school schedules are the best solu- 

tion for schools looking to implement 9-to-S reforms, there are alternatives. 
Specifically, some schools might use after-school programs to address the gap 
between school and work schedules. 


Still, only about 45 percent of all public elementary schools actually offer before- 
and after-school programs at their school, according to CAP’s analysis of federal 
data.'*’ Across the United States, parents of nearly 20 million children are unable 
to enroll their child in an after-school program because one is not available to 
them.'** In several states, in fact, only 1S percent of public schools offer school- 


based care. In Utah, this figure is as low as 3 percent.'* 


Of the schools that do manage after-school programs, few ensure that the costs 
are progressively priced, and in this report’s survey of the nation’s largest districts, 
only seven districts, including Fairfax County in Virginia, made after-school 
programs affordable or completely free for low-income families.'** The Cypress- 
Fairbanks Independent School District in Texas, for example, offers school-based 
care with fees based on a family’s eligibility for free and reduced-price lunch. The 
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district’s standard cost for before- and after-school programs is $288 per month, 
but parents who qualify for free lunch can pay a discounted fee of $188 per 
month, and those who qualify for reduced lunch can pay $218 per month. Even 
with these discounts, however, these monthly costs still add up to around $2,250 
to $2,600 per year. 


In sum, only one-third of the largest districts provide affordable care despite the fact 
that the costs of after-school programs are clearly out of reach for most low-income 


families. In many states, for instance, these costs are more than $10,000 per year.'*° 


What’s more, even the districts that provide after-school programs do not 
always make them easy to access, and for the most part, the programs are 
disconnected from the school system. In Montgomery County, Maryland, for 
instance, the county’s parks and recreation department runs many of the after- 
school programs.’*’ The case is similar in Clark County, Nevada, where it is 
the county’s parks and recreation department that runs most of the programs. 
In Chicago, the district makes systemic information on after-school programs 
available only via a Freedom of Information Act request—clearly, not a very 


parent-friendly approach.'* 


This hodgepodge of after-school policies presents numerous problems. For one, 
the lack of transparency, such as in Chicago, makes it difficult for parents to deter- 
mine which schools have the best after-school programs. It also makes it harder for 
school systems to ensure that after-school programs are supporting students either 
socially—providing more time for play, for example—or academically—provid- 


ing more time for learning. 


The misalignment of school and work schedules has a disparate impact on black, 
Latino, and low-income working parents. 

While unpredictable work schedules affect all workers, they disproportionately 
affect lower-income workers. For instance, 16 percent of hourly workers have 
unstable work schedules due to irregular, on-call, split, or rotating shift times, 
compared with 12 percent of salaried workers.'*” Blacks and Latinos also are more 
likely to work in hourly jobs that are less flexible than the salaried positions typi- 
cally held by higher-earning workers.'*° 
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Most low-income schools and districts currently receive funding that can be used 
to offer a 9-to-5 school day, with costs for a 9-to-5 school day within the bounds of 
current allotments of federal funding. 

The Every Student Succeeds Act includes new changes and funding streams 

to support efforts in redesigning the school day, reforming the calendar year, 
rethinking professional development, or improving access to quality after- 


school programs. 


For instance, Title I, Part A currently provides more than $14 billion in funding to 
schools and districts with high numbers and concentrations of low-income students, 
and even districts with low concentrations of poverty get around at least $1,000 

per low-income student, on average.'*! Funds from Title I, Part A can be used for 
targeted assistance purposes on Title I students alone or as part of a comprehensive 


schoolwide reform to raise achievement among the lowest-performing students.'*” 


Title I, Part A funds carry a fair amount of flexibility, and school districts can use 
the funds “for any activity that supports the needs of students in the school.”'* 

In this regard, high-poverty schools can use funds from Title I, Part A to pay for 
9-to-5 schools as part of a larger effort to boost achievement. Some schools partic- 
ipating in expanded learning time, or ELT, programs have already taken advantage 
of this provision. States are also now required to set at least 7 percent of their Title 


I funding aside for the School Improvement program. 


To be clear, there was some confusion about how Title I, Part A funds could be 
used, at least until recently. But in 2015, the Department of Education clarified use 
of Title I, Part A. The guidance now states: “In general, after-school tutoring and 
extended-day activities to allow for extended time on tasks are allowable as long as 
they are meeting an identified need to improve student academic achievement.’'* 


In addition, many states and districts receive additional resources that can be used 
to support a 9-to-S school day. These funding sources include: the 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers program;'** Promise Neighborhoods;'* and the 
Full-Service Community Schools Program (see complete list in Table 7 below),'*” 
all of which exist under Title IV of ESSA and support schools and communities 
by providing wraparound services, after-school activities, volunteers, and longer 
school days. 
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At the same time, the authors also found that the cost for a 9-to-5 school day is 
somewhere around $4 to $5 per student per hour, though often much higher, 
depending on staffing and other factors.'** So if a school has around 500 stu- 
dents—which is the average size of an elementary school—then the costs would 
be around $2,000 to $2,500 per additional hour.'” 


This estimate comes from the ELT literature. Most recently, the National Center 
on Time & Learning profiled five ELT schools that were markedly diverse in terms 
of size, school demographics, and cost structures. Overall, the study “estimated 
the costs of implementing ELT to be between $2.20 and $5.23 per pupil per hour 
in districts that added between 132 and $40 hours to their school year”! 


In an ELT redesign model that pays a school’s teachers to work during the 
extended hours, the average cost was around $3 per student per hour. If the school 
decided to hire extra staff, such as tutors or coordinators, to supplement teaching 
personnel, costs would rise to about $4 per student per hour.'*! 

Massachusetts also funded a study in 2011 to look at the issue of ELT costs. The 
state caps funding for schoolwide ELT programs at $1,300 per pupil, or about 
$4.33 per pupil per hour, and the researchers found that this amount was sufficient 
for 80 percent of schools that rolled out ELT initiatives. '** 


A follow-up to the Massachusetts study, conducted by one of the same research- 
ers, found similar ranges using a more sophisticated costing-out technique that 
included marginal costs and adjustments for cost of living. In that analysis of five 
schools, costs varied widely, from $981—or around $3 per student per hour—to 
$4,865, or around $17 per student per hour.'*’ Note that the researchers con- 
sidered the $4,865 figure to be an outlier; most of the schools clustered around 


$2,000 per student, or $6 per student per hour. 


Finally, CAP released a report in 2008 that attempted to quantify the costs of ELT 
implementation.'** However, the reported figures are pretty conservative and 
potentially outdated. Providing proportionately higher salaries to existing teachers 
would cost $2 per pupil per hour, according to the study. A flat stipend approach 
would cost anywhere from $1.50 to $1.90 per pupil per hour, and hiring new certi- 
fied teaching staff would cost $3.33 per pupil per hour. 


In short, many schools could use their federal dollars to cover the costs of a 9-to-5 


school day. 
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Access to paid leave 


As shown in the tables below, lower-income workers are also far less likely to 
receive paid vacation or paid leave benefits. For instance, just 48 percent of work- 
ers in the lowest 25th income percentile have paid vacation days, compared with 
92 percent of workers in the highest 25th income percentile. 


TABLE 4 
Paid leave by income distribution 


Access to paid Access to paid Access to paid Access to paid Length of summer break, 
Income percentile* vacations sick leave personal leave family leave by weekdays*** 
Lowest 25 percent 48% 31% 16% 5% 49 
Second-lowest 25 percent 84% 66% 39% 10% 47 
Second-highest 25 percent 89% 73% 47% 14% Sy/ 
Highest 25 percent 92% 84% 58% 23% 54 


*Surveyed occupations are classified into wage categories based on the average wage for the occupation, which may include workers with earnings both above and below the threshold. The catego- 
ries were formed using percentile estimates generated by wage data from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ “Occupational Employment Statistics” website for May 2015. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Table 32. Leave benefits: Access, private industry workers, National Compensation Survey, March 2015, available at http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ebs/benefits/2015/ 
ownership/private/table32a.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Black and Latino workers are also less likely to have been with their current 
employers for more than four years, and tenure in a job translates into more paid 
time off. Fifty-seven percent of Hispanics and 54 percent of African Americans 
have been in their current job for four years or fewer, compared with 49 percent of 
white workers.'** These workers of color are therefore less likely to be able to take 


paid time off for school-related reasons. 


While schools that serve predominantly low-income students, black students, 
and Latino students are more likely to provide services to support parental 
involvement, given the additional barriers these parents face to attend these 
events, more could and should be done. Only 46 percent of low-income schools 
and SO percent of majority-minority schools assist working parents in attending 
school events, such as parent-teacher conferences, with additional services such 


as child care and transportation.'*° 
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This fact helps explain why disadvantaged families struggle to attend school-based 
events or events held during school hours. According to CAP’s analysis of federal 
data, only 47 percent of low-income schools reported a high level of attendance at 
parent-teacher conferences, compared with $8 percent of nonpoor schools report- 
ing high participation.’’ In fact, at nearly 28 percent of all low-income public 
schools, fewer than half of students’ parents attended parent-teacher conferences. 


The cost of after-school care 


Across the nation, parents report spending about $114 every week for their 

child’s after-school program, which translates to about $4,674 each school year.'** 
Although some schools and districts provide free after-school care, parents by and 
large still bear the brunt of the costs associated with arranging care for their chil- 
dren during the school week. Tuition and fees make up far and away the greatest 
source of funding for after-school programs at 76 percent. Federal grants represent 
the next largest funding source at 11 percent.’*’ Not only is this system of shifting 
the cost of after-school care to working parents unfair, but it’s also highly regres- 


sive. In other words, lower-income families share a higher burden of the cost. 


Minimum wage and lower-income workers earn significantly less—tens of thou- 
sands of dollars less—than workers in higher-earning positions.'” On average, 
workers in clerical, sales, and service positions can earn as much as $50,000 less 


annually than workers in business and finance occupations.'*! 


This pay disparity also affects many workers of color. African American and 
Latino workers earn only a fraction of every dollar white and Asian workers make. 
Among full-time working women, for instance, blacks earn 81 cents to every $1 
whites earn and 67 cents to every $1 Asians earn.' Hispanic women or Latinas 
earn 75 percent as much as whites and 62 percent as much as Asians.'® Even 
more, low-income schools are less likely to provide before- and after-school pro- 
grams. Only 31 percent of low-income schools offer after-school care, compared 


with 40 percent of higher-income schools.'™ 


As shown in the tables below, the high costs of after-school care place a heavier 
burden on lower-income, African American, and Hispanic and Latino households. 
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TABLE 5 
Cost of aftercare by household type 


Estimated share of income 


Income percentile Family income, in U.S. dollars apportioned to aftercare 
Bottom 20th percentile $25,000 to $29,999 16 percent-19 percent 
40th percentile $50,000 to $54,999 8 percent-9 percent 
60th percentile $80,000 to $84,999 5 percent—6 percent 
80th percentile $125,000 to $129,999 4 percent 

90th percentile $195,000 to $199,999 2 percent 


Note: CAP researchers also relied on estimates of annual afterschool costs from the Afterschool Alliance. The average weekly cost is $114 per 
child per program, which translates to $4,674 each school year. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 2015 Annual Social and Economic (ASEC) Supplement (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
2015), available at https://www.census.gov/hhes/www/cpstables/032015/faminc/finc01_1.xls; Afterschool Alliance, ‘America After 3PM: 
Afterschool Programs in Demand’ (2014), available at http://afterschoolalliance.org/documents/AA3PM-2014/AA3PM_National_Report.pdf. 


TABLE 6 
Aftercare as a share of income, by household type 


Median family income, Estimated share of income 
in U.S. dollars apportioned to aftercare 
All races $66,632 7% 
White $70,373 7% 
Asian $83,049 6% 
Black $43,364 11% 
Hispanic $45,114 10% 


Note: CAP researchers also relied on estimates of annual afterschool costs from the Afterschool Alliance. The average weekly cost is $114 per 
child per program, which translates to $4,674 each school year. 


Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, 2015 Annual Social and Economic (ASEC) Supplement (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
2015), available at https://www.census.gov/hhes/www/cpstables/032015/faminc/finc01_1.xls; Afterschool Alliance, ‘America After 3PM: 
Afterschool Programs in Demand’ (2014), available at http://afterschoolalliance.org/documents/AA3PM-2014/AA3PM_National_Report.pdf. 


Research has shown the importance of after-school programs and extracur- 
ricular activities for social mobility among low-income youth.'® However, the 
families in these communities have less money—and lower access—to afford- 


able, high-quality care. 


Health policies and weather-related closures foist additional, unexpected days off 
onto working parents. 

Every child gets sick unexpectedly, sometimes for multiple days at a time. On aver- 
age, students miss approximately three days of school each year due to illness,' 


and 15 percent of students report missing more than a week of class.'® But dis- 
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tricts often have a take-no-prisoners approach when it comes to students falling ill. 
Once a child is considered too sick to be at school, many parents have no choice 
but to act quickly. In Duval County, Florida, parents are expected to pick up their 
sick child from school within 60 minutes of being notified.’ 


Public schools in Washington, D.C., also have a strict policy prohibiting school 
nurses from administering over-the-counter medicine in cases of injury-related 
pain—for example, a child experiencing discomfort from a recent surgery or 
medical procedure, such as a broken bone ina cast.'® Instead, schools require a 
physician's signature before they allow a registered nurse to administer Advil or 
even Tylenol. Without this completed form, parents must either designate another 
individual to administer the medication on their behalf or be forced to leave their 


workplace, arrive at the school, and administer the medicine themselves. '” 


Lice policies are another example of rule rigidity. The so-called no-nit policy 
implemented in many schools forbids any student from attending school if they 
are found with nits, which are the eggs that form lice. Yet many prominent orga- 
nizations have released statements that lice and nits are not contagious enough to 


require a student to go home.’ 


There are undoubtedly good reasons for these sorts of policies. Sick children 
attending school can lead to the spread of an illness. At the same time, however, 
schools should use common sense, and their policies should be more inclusive of 
working parents. Moreover, nearly 40 percent of working parents do not have paid 
parental leave or paid sick days that would allow them to take care of their children 
when they get sick.'” 


Inclement weather conditions are another source of unexpected school closings. 
While student safety should always be of top priority, district officials should 
ensure their weather-related closing decisions are aligned with other major 
employers and government agencies in the area. It is not uncommon for schools 
to shut down during a storm, while parents are still expected to go to work. After 
the historic 2016 blizzard in Washington, D.C., for instance, schools were still 
closed the day after the storm ended, but many employers expected their staff to 


return to work.!” 
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Add to this issue the fact that many families depend on the meals offered by 
schools to augment the nutrition of their children. More than 15 million children 
in the United States live in a food-insecure household.’ In other words, one out 
of every five children does not have consistent, adequate access to meals at home. 
Many parents, particularly low-income parents, rely on schools to provide their 
children with breakfast, lunches, or snacks throughout the regular school week. 


As noted earlier in this report, public schools are closed for nearly 30 percent of 
weekdays each year, and as a consequence, many families may experience food 
insecurity for days or even weeks at a time.'”* Not only do school closings inten- 
sify the food insecurity of many working families, but they may also aggravate 
instances of child hunger. 
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Discussion: Placing findings 
in their policy context 


To any parent who has rushed a teen out of bed in the wee hours of the morning 
to make a 7:00 a.m. school start time, these findings come as no surprise. Nor do 
these findings shock mothers, fathers, or guardians who have taken their children 
with them to work when school was closed for a professional development day. 
School schedules rely on the outdated assumption that one parent is immediately 
available to attend to their child in case of a school closing, delay, or emergency. 


Parents have long struggled with these misaligned school policies and, in some 
cases, have even lost jobs because of them. Take Fikirte Atlaw, who was left to 
raise a young son when her husband passed away.'”° As a working mother, she 
was able to make ends meet with her managerial position at a parking manage- 
ment company. But the widowed mother still struggled to find affordable child 
care for her son. Atlaw asked the parking management firm if she could shift 
her usual schedule and arrive at work an hour later so she could take her son to 


school in the morning. 


Initially, the company tried to accommodate Atlaw’s request and moved her work 
start time by an hour. Months later, however, she was fired from her position. 

She just could not find a way to meet her competing demands as a mother and 
manager. The misalignment between school and work schedules left this working 


mother out to dry. 


Policy origins of misaligned school schedules 


At first glance, schools would seem entirely to blame for the tone-deaf schedul- 
ing systems and policies that frustrate so many working parents, but schools do 
not operate in a vacuum. At the state and local levels, there are significant policy 
pressures to maintain the status quo and that keep educators from doing more to 


mitigate the issue. 
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In other words, even if schools wanted to change their opening times to better fit 
working families, many would find it hard to do so. 


For the most part, states play the biggest policy role when it comes to this issue. As 
the unit of government ultimately responsible for education, states typically set a 
minimum number of instructional hours and days that students are required to be 
in school. Many of these laws have been left unchanged for decades and reflect an 


antiquated culture.'”” 


In states that require kindergarten, for example, states typically require only a few 
hours of kindergarten each day.'”* This is bad policy, particularly since most educa- 
tion experts believe that most children benefit from full-day kindergarten.” At 
the same time, a short school day places additional burdens on families, who often 
have to arrange care both before and after the kindergarten program."*° 


States also set the minimum length of the school year, which is typically 180 
days.'*' In some states, however, policies on instructional time have not been 
updated in decades or do not reflect recent changes in family structure or 
today’s workplace norms. And other states have simply set low expectations. For 
example, Minnesota set no minimum for instructional time until 2009, and its 
current 165-day requirement is significantly lower than the traditional 180 days 
mandated in other states.'*” 


In some instances, states also seem to establish scheduling policies based on 
special interests. For instance, some states prohibit public schools from start- 

ing the school year before Labor Day or ending it after Memorial Day because it 
ensures that students and their families spend more time and money boosting the 
state’s tourism industry.'® Indeed, state tourism groups have successfully lobbied 
in some areas for a longer summer break in order to generate more revenue for 
the theme park industry. For example, Kings Dominion, a local amusement park 
in Virginia, donated more than $200,000 in campaign funding to political candi- 
dates and political action committees, in hopes that a 1986 state law would remain 
intact. Known as the Kings Dominion Law, the statute prohibits school districts 
from setting the first day of school before Labor Day.'** 
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Fiscal drivers 


When it comes to school schedules, money again plays an important role, as the 
length of the school day is a key driver of education costs. Schooling is a people- 
intensive activity, and more than 80 percent of school budgets are wrapped up in 


costs associated with staff.!* 


As a result, changes in state budgets can have a significant impact on school 
schedules. Today, hundreds of school districts—particularly those located in rural 
communities—now operate on a four-day school week simply to meet budget 
constraints.'*° Moreover, many school districts have actually shortened the school 
day or year to save money but in the process have made things tougher on parents. 
Some districts in Michigan, for instance, have reduced the minimum number of 


instructional days from 180 days to 170 days or fewer.'*” 


Likewise, an important fiscal issue is transportation, which is another large cost 
area for schools and districts. “Time is money, and this is particularly true of 
transportation costs,” says a 2015 Montgomery County Public Schools analysis of 
bell time options.'** Indeed, some school districts cite transportation costs as the 
reason for the variation in schedules across grade levels.'*” Specifically, districts 
will use buses in waves—that is to say, first transporting students to high schools 
and then using the same buses to take students to middle schools and next to 


elementary schools—in order to minimize costs. 


In 2014, for instance, the Montgomery County school board considered pushing 
back its school start times. But the proposal to push the high school start time 
later to 8:15 a.m., while retaining a four-tier bus schedule, would have cost the 


district $21 million per year.'”° 


In this context, many districts find it difficult to make school schedules more 
accommodating of parents because such reforms are expensive. For instance, it 
costs one low-income school in Charleston, South Carolina, more than $300,000 
per year to extend the school day—a cost that the school largely covers through 


external donations and grants.'?! 
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Teacher preferences 


The shorter school year and day is also a crucial benefit to teachers working in 
schools. For instance, the longer summer break allows many educators to par- 
ticipate in professional development and other school-related activities, which 
prepare them for the upcoming school year.'”” Others prefer to take a second job 


during the summer to supplement their income. 


Moreover, many teachers are themselves parents. By some estimates, more than 
half of teachers either have children or plan on having them someday,'” and they 


often take jobs in education in order to attend to the needs of their own children. 


It is therefore no surprise that in most collective bargaining agreements among 
teachers, the length of the workday is a mandatory subject of negotiation. And 
in the midst of recent education budget crises, many teachers unions push for 
shorter school weeks to reduce the overall number of teacher layoffs and pay 
cuts. In 2009, for example, the Hawaii State Teachers Association agreed to a 
163-day school year and a 4-day workweek in order to ensure that each teacher 
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kept his or her job. 


It is possible, though, to restructure teacher schedules and lengthen the school 
day without requiring individual teachers to work longer hours without additional 
compensation. However, doing so would require a culture shift and creative think- 
ing on the part of district and school leaders. 


Disparate impact of school schedules on disadvantaged families 


Misaligned school schedules have a disparate impact on low-income families, and 
the reasons are pretty easy to identify. For one, low-wage jobs typically have inflex- 
ible and unpredictable schedules. Nearly half of service-sector employees receive 
their work schedules less than a week in advance.'”* Workers in the retail and 
restaurant industries have it even worse, and one-third report not receiving any 


notice of a schedule change until the night before they have to work.'”° 


There’s another issue: Lower-income parents receive fewer benefits and often 
cannot afford to take paid time offif their child is sick or has an otherwise unex- 
pected day off.!°’ This lack of flexibility makes it harder on the parent to arrange 
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adequate child care. It also helps explain why low-income parents are less likely 
to attend school activities such as back-to-school nights, parent-teacher confer- 
ences, and parent education workshops, since these activities require parents to 
take time off.!°8 


Because many low-income families live from paycheck to paycheck, they often 
have difficulty covering any sudden additional household costs.'” Indeed, in 
most cases, they cannot afford after-school programming. In fact, 60 percent of 
low-income parents report not enrolling their children in after-school programs 


because of the expense.” 


Financial insecurity has only grown worse for low-income families in recent 
decades. For example, the earnings gap between low-income families and wealth- 
ier households has grown by almost 10 percent in recent years, according to one 


recent study." 


There's another cruel irony here: While low-income schools have the most to gain 
in terms of extending school schedules, they often have the least amount of money 
to cover these costs. In most areas, low-income schools typically receive less 


money to work with than schools in more affluent districts.*” 


Families with nonstandard work schedules 


This report aims to examine a specific problem affecting working families—the 
misalignment of school scheduling policies. As noted earlier in this report, 70 
percent of working adults report working between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 
p.m. Yet most schools operate on an 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. schedule, and they are 


closed for 30 percent of weekdays each year. 


However, aligning the school day with the typical workday will not accommodate 
all parents’ schedules. Neither will it solve the frustrations of all working families. 
Thirty percent of working adults are at work during the early morning or late 
evening hours, according to the 2014 American Time Use Survey. In other words, 
millions of working parents must find a way to balance their work-family life with 


irregular, nonstandard job schedules. 
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Low-wage workers disproportionately work jobs with odd hours and unpre- 
dictable shifts. African Americans, workers with less formal education, and 
working single mothers are also more likely to have nonstandard and erratic 
work schedules.’ Schools should better address the needs of these families. 

If schools and districts determine that parents in their community are more 
adversely affected by nonstandard schedules or low levels of employment, they 


should respond accordingly. 


One school in Forsyth County, North Carolina, for example, is rethinking parent 
engagement through what it terms a “parental involvement mobile unit.’ The bus, 
completely equipped with high-tech computers, meets families where they are 

and provides services that are traditionally based in a school building. Community 
volunteers operate the bus before school, after school, and on weekends, offering 
parent meetings, GED classes, and even child care.” 


Schools and districts may also consider providing additional supports for parents 
who may work late-night shifts and are unable to be home when their child returns 
from school. Other potential solutions include providing school-based adult 
literacy and GED programs, computer lab centers, and a social services center to 
help eligible families apply for public benefits. 
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Hillsborough County, Florida 


As part of this report, CAP researchers decided to dig deep into Hillsborough County, 
Florida, to understand how much school schedules may vary across schools within a single 
district. While these results may not be representative, they echo what was found across 
districts: From vacation days to start times, school schedules are a mishmash of poorly 


aligned times and dates. 


In Hillsborough County, there are at least 12 different school calendars and schedules in 
operation. Hillsborough County elementary schools start anywhere from 7:45 a.m. to 8:20 
a.m., middle schools start anywhere from 7:35 a.m. to 9:15 a.m., and high schools start at 


around 7:30 a.m.2° 


Meanwhile, there are almost 140 charter and independent schools within 32 miles of each 
other that are not required to follow the public school calendar. For example, Winthrop 
Charter School is an elementary school that runs classes from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., whereas 


most traditional public elementary schools start at 8:00 a.m. and end at 2:15 p.m. 


These variations are not just limited to start and end times, however. These school systems 
also have different closings throughout the year, including days off for professional devel- 
opment and even holidays. Veterans Day, for example, is not a day off in traditional public 
schools but is a day off at certain charter schools. Also, more than one charter school has a 
different spring break than the district, which can result in families having to take two dif- 
ferent weeks off in order to care for their children. What's more, one charter school ends the 


school year a full week before Hillsborough County's traditional public schools close. 


One family with children in both a public school and a charter school such as Excel Academy 
would have to take up to 36 days off throughout the year in order to accommodate the 
differences between the schools, excluding summer break. When CAP researchers added in 
days when schools dismiss students early, they found that a parent would have to take up to 
48 days off in order to accommodate these differences.?°° 
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A closer look at before- and after-school programs 


‘The percentage of schools offering after-school programs has steadily increased over 
the past decade. Part of the reason has been a large boost in federal money. Funding 
for after-school programs has increased from $40 million in 1998 to about $1.15 bil- 
lion today, due in part to the dedicated efforts of the Clinton administration.*” 


In spite of these efforts, such programs are still inaccessible for many parents. As 
noted in the report's findings section, high-poverty and majority-minority schools 
are less likely to offer before- and after-school options. But even if programs are 
available—either through schools or private organizations—availability does not 
always indicate high quality. Although there are outstanding examples of high- 
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quality programs that are making a big difference for students,””* there remains a 


huge shortage of high-quality, federally funded programs. 


Many after-school programs, particularly those that serve low-income children, 
face challenges in securing adequate staffing, financing, and program facilities.” 
Another issue is that a diffuse group of providers runs after-school programs. In 
many cases, the after-school program is entirely disconnected from the school in 
both its operations and its learning objectives. This means that parents also have 
to work harder to enroll their students in the programs due to logistical barriers.”"° 
Parents also need to arrange transportation if care occurs at different locations, 
which presents a significant barrier for many.”'' Working parents need care for 
their children, so in some cases, low-quality programs endure. 


Recent reforms 


Over the past decade, some schools have tried to do more to support working par- 
ents. They have pursued a variety of strategies, from outreach programs to a more 


holistic approach to community engagement. 


These reforms not only reduce stress among working parents, but they also 
provide substantial benefits for students. On average, public school students in 
the United States spend less than seven hours per day in the classroom. However, 
growing research shows that longer school days can improve student perfor- 
mance; the extended hours increase learning time in the classroom. In fact, one 
study found that adding 300 instructional hours to the school year is a stronger 


predictor of achievement than other notable reforms.”’* The American Institutes 
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for Research also found that providing additional time for students to learn core 
academic subjects during the expanded hours improved students’ math and read- 
ing literacy, and students participating in enrichment activities during these hours 


increased their social-emotional learning skills.” 


Extended school day and year 


Perhaps the most notable development has been schools extending the day or 
calendar year. For instance, the District of Columbia Public Schools recently 
announced plans to extend the school year by an additional month for 10 tra- 
ditional public schools in the upcoming 2016-17 school year.”* Other schools 
have done the same, and overall, more than 2,000 schools across the country 
have added a longer school day or year in the past decade.” These initiatives 

have allowed students, on average, to gain an additional six weeks of school each 
year. Across a student's entire K-12 schooling career, this would accumulate to an 
additional two years of learning time in school, which would certainly support the 


needs of working parents.”"® 


Then there is Harlem’s Thurgood Marshall Academy Lower School, or TMALS, 
which primarily serves low-income students and runs from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
each school day.”'” During the additional hours, TMALS students can participate 
in community service projects and other activities. This reform effort demon- 
strates that full-time school schedules do not simply mean that students take 
additional academic classes but also that these extended days can enable enrich- 


ing, integrated learning experiences. 


In other instances, some districts are rethinking their approach to professional 
development. For example, the New York City school district offers numerous 
opportunities for teachers and staff to participate in citywide and school-based 


events during nonschool hours.”'* 


Finally, there are expanded learning time programs. ‘These initiatives extend the 
school day and year and provide many additional benefits for students, as CAP has 
long argued.” ELT programs show particularly high outcomes among under- 
served student populations, such as English language learners.” They can also 


serve to build community. 
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Massachusetts has long been a leader in this area of education reform. The state 
has the only “statewide, publicly funded initiative” on ELT, with almost two dozen 


22 Tn sum, there are 140 schools in Massachusetts 


schools enrolled in the program. 
that are implementing longer schedules using federal, state, and local funds. 

Recent research on ELT programs in Massachusetts and elsewhere show that staff 
buy-in is critical for these programs to work, and they must be implemented effec- 


tively in order to minimize teacher turnover.” 


The growth of high-performing charter management organizations 


Many of the highest-performing national charter management organizations, 

or CMOs— including the Knowledge Is Power Program, or KIPP; Uncommon 
Schools, and Achievement First—operate on a longer school day and year as a 
core part of their model. These schools have grown substantially over the past 

20 years. KIPP alone has expanded from three schools in 1995 to 183 schools 
today.** And while some of these schools are pulling back from offering a longer 
school day, their 8:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. schedules meet the working needs of par- 


ents and offer more time for children to focus on core academic skills. 


Reaching out to working parents 


Given some of the structural constraints around changing the length of the school 
day and year, some schools have taken a different approach to engaging working 
families. The New York City district, for example, has placed a new emphasis on 
outreach to working parents by increasing the number of parent-teacher conferences 
from two to four meetings per year, allowing parents more opportunities to engage 
with their child’s teacher.”* More importantly, teachers arrange the meeting at a time 
that works for the parents by reaching out to them weeks in advance.” 


Technology can also play a helpful role, and many schools have been using informa- 
tion technologies to reach parents. Some schools encourage parent-teacher confer- 
ences via an online platform such as Skype.” A number of technologies such as 
Edmodo also make it much easier for educators to share information with parents, 
and a growing number of schools have been using the sites to help teachers provide 
details on homework and other school events.”* In some cases, the websites provide 
the information in almost real time. ClassDojo, for instance, informs a parent when 


his or her child has misbehaved in class moments after the incident.’”” 
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In some districts, home visits are increasingly common.” In parent-teacher home 
visits, teachers meet with parents in their house. Part of the reason is a matter 

of trust, as home visits can create a closer relationship between a teacher and a 
student's family. Home visits also make it easier for working families, particularly 
low-income ones, to directly communicate with their child’s teacher. A number of 
districts such as Denver, Colorado, and Mason County, Kentucky, have recently 


taken up the approach." 


This issue is particularly acute when it comes to after-school programs. Unless 
there is a coordinating entity for these services, after-school programs are a 
privilege for parents who can access them, afford them, or are able to navigate the 
complicated process. 


Simply put, before- and after-school care should not be an add-on in public 
schools. If school systems worked as a whole to support the needs of students and 
families, before- and after-school care would be seamlessly integrated and aligned 


with the regular school day. 


Academic content does not necessarily have to fill those three additional hours 

of after-school care, to be sure, nor would it need to be taught by teachers. School 
personnel can leverage partnerships and resources in the community to staff these 
school-based programs. 


Parents are eager for solutions. Launched in 2014, Urban Adventure Squad, a 
nonprofit that runs experiential learning programs around Washington, D.C., on 
days when schools are closed, began with just six children.” Fewer than two years 
later, the program serves 325 children, its openings fill within 24 hours, and it 
maintains a long waiting list. “There is palpable relief that we are providing these 
high-quality options to families,’ said Elana Mintz, Urban Adventure Squad’s 
founder and CEO.”** 


Cost models of a 9-to-5 school day 


In many areas, one of the most significant barriers to implementing 9-to-S schools 
is cost. As previously noted, the average cost of expanding the school day to a 
9-to-5 schedule is around $4 to $5 per student per additional hour.”*** Here are 
several models that offer viable funding solutions. 
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Salary increases. For districts with some flexibility in their budgets, one approach 
to consider is salary increases for existing staff. In Elizabeth, New Jersey, for 
instance, the school district expanded its school year by 20 days and extended the 
school day by 90 minutes through a model focused on additional teacher pay.”*® 
The district increased the base pay among its instructional staff to reflect the 
additional hours worked and provided stipends for the facilitation of after-school 


programming. 


This expanded day model came with an annual cost of $4 million among the dis- 
trict’s 20 schools, or approximately $3.18 per student per hour. The school district 
covers these costs by blending funding streams from state and local sources as well 
as Title I and Title III funds. 


Flat stipends. Another cost-effective approach is stipends. This pay structure 
keeps teachers onsite during the expanded hours but for a fraction of the price 
because annual stipends do not have to “provide a rate of compensation that is 


proportional” to the hours worked.”* 


For instance, McGlone Elementary School in Denver, Colorado, provides teach- 
ers with an annual stipend of $5,000 for the additional 300 hours worked. For 
the district, this stipend is considerably less expensive than a proportionate salary 
increase, and by some estimates, it’s about half of the expected amount of a base 


pay increase.”*” 


Community partnerships. Schools can also form partnerships with local pro- 
viders, which can provide additional staff at minimal cost. For instance, in com- 
munity schools—where schools become the hub of a community by partnering 
with local organizations—the community partner's staff supplements the existing 


school personnel. 


ELT schools in Meriden, Connecticut, for instance, have leveraged their partner- 
ship with the local YMCA to bring on additional staff at minimal cost.”** The 
school also integrates YMCA services into the regular school day and aligns the 
programming with the school’s learning objectives.”*” 


Partnerships with national volunteer organizations—such as AmeriCorps—is 
another creative solution to the cost issue. Citizen Schools, for instance, recruits 
AmeriCorps volunteers to support middle schools in the implementation of ELT 


programs. In this model, AmeriCorps teaching fellows supplement the school’s 
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instructional staff by either providing assistance to teachers in classroom instruc- 
tion or by leading their own enrichment activities. Citizen Schools currently 
serves more than 5,000 students in 32 middle schools and added more than 240 
AmeriCorps members to existing school personnel in the 2015-16 school year.” 


AmeriCorps members do not just serve Citizen Schools, however. AmeriCorps 
VISTA, in particular, recruits more than 8,000 volunteers annually to help support 
nonprofits, city and county agencies, public school districts, and community- 
based organizations.’ Many of these organizations provide academic interven- 
tions, enrichment activities, and additional services to low-income schools during 
before- and after-school hours. Local nonprofits seeking to implement 9-to-5 
schools can partner with AmeriCorps VISTA and enlist their volunteers to help 
build capacity. 


Staggered schedules. In this model, districts simply reallocate the time spent by 
teachers. In other words, teachers work at varying shift times, but their total work 


hours do not increase. 


At the ELT schools in Meriden, Connecticut, for example, one half of the instruc- 
tional team arrives to school at an earlier shift time and leaves about 90 min- 

utes before the end of the school day, and the other half arrives later but works 
throughout the rest of the school day. The overall length of the workday remains 
unchanged among these instructors. However, the school does bear an opportu- 
nity cost due to the fewer number of teachers available at the start and end of the 
school day.” The Goldie Maple Academy, which we feature in this report, takes a 
similar approach. 


One notable benefit to staggered schedules is that they do not conflict with union 
agreements on the length of the teacher workday. For instance, Boston Arts 
Academy in Boston, Massachusetts, staggers teacher schedules in order to meet 
contracted workday requirements.” The school follows a split schedule where 
academic instructors work an early shift and nonacademic instructors work a later 
shift.* To accommodate the shortage of teachers during the early and late school 
hours, the school designates the first period for academic instruction and the last 
period for nonacademic instruction—or put differently, when these instructors 
would be onsite. 
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Generation Schools—a next-generation school model—also practices staggered 
teacher time, but its model not only redesigns the school day but also restructures 
the entire school year.” Although students receive an eight-hour school day and 
200 school days, Generation Schools staggers teacher schedules so instructors 
receive a four-week summer vacation in July and two one-month breaks through- 


out the calendar year—for example, August to June.” 


Federal funding sources for expanded school schedules under the 
Every Student Succeeds Act 


There are numerous federal funding sources to provide for the implementation 
of a 9-to-5 school day. ESSA authorizes the use of federal funds for many reforms 
that lengthen the school day and currently operate on a 9-to-5 schedule, such as 


ELT schools, full-service community schools, and Promise Neighborhoods. 


ESSA also includes new, important changes to previous federal programs. For 
instance, states are now required to set aside at least 7 percent of their Title I funds 


for school improvement purposes. 


School districts can also use their Title I, Part A funds to improve school sched- 
ules as part of a larger effort to boost student achievement. Some schools partici- 


pating in ELT programs have already taken advantage of this provision.” 


States also now have more flexibility to use funds from the 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers, or CCLC, program in Title IV, Part B for ELT ini- 
tiatives. In the past, less than 1 percent of CCLC grantees—or 69 out of a possible 
10,000—used their funds for ELT initiatives.’ The new flexibility under ESSA 


changes that, and funds can now be used for ELT-like programs. 


Overall, Title I and Title IV under ESSA provide the greatest amount of federal 
funding for a 9-to-S school day. However, Title II, which supports teacher profes- 
sional development, can also be used in these efforts. We map these sources out in 
greater detail below.” 
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TABLE 7 


Federal funding sources for expanded school schedules under ESSA 


Fiscal year Distribution Districts or 
Funding source 2017 process Bill language schools could... 
Title |, Part A $14 billion 
Schoolwide programs: Provide fund- Not publicly Formula grants “An eligible school operating a Increase instructional 
ing for local educational agencies to available schoolwide program shall develop _ time by extending the 
implement comprehensive school- a comprehensive plan that ... length of the school day 
wide programs in Title | schools, includes a description of the from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
where at least 40 percent of children strategies that the school will be p.m. in Title | schools. 
are from low-income backgrounds implementing to address school 
needs, including a description 
of how such strategies will ... 
increase the amount and quality of 
learning time.’ 
Targeted assistance schools: Identify Not publicly Formula grants “Each targeted assistance Fund ELT programs for 
students who are most at risk of not available program under this section shall identified students. 
meeting state academic standards for ... [use] methods and instruc- 
targeted services tional strategies to strengthen 
the academic program of the 
school through activities, which 
may include expanded learning 
time, before- and after-school 
programs, and summer programs 
and opportunities.” 
School improvement: Aims to Not publicly State set-aside of Title | “Serve schoolsimplementing com- Redesign school days 
improve student achievement in available |, Part A funding or prehensive support and improve- in low-achieving, Title | 
Title | schools identified as in need of the amount a state ment activities or targeted support schools identified as in 
improvement reserved for school and improvement activities.” need of improvement. 
improvement previ- 
ously (no less than 7 
percent); rewarded 
in subgrants to local 
educational agencies 
ona formula or com- 
petitive basis 
Title Il, Part A 
Supporting Effective Instruction $2.25 billion Formula grants to “Providing high-quality, personal- Provide additional time 


State Grants: Improve the quality and 
effectiveness of teachers, principals, 
and school leaders, including through 
professional development activities 


states and subgrants 
to local educational 
agencies 


ized professional development 
that is evidence-based, to the 
extent the State (in consultation development in periods 
with local educational agencies throughout the school 
in the State) determines that such day. 

evidence is reasonably available, 

for teachers, instructional leader- 

ship teams, principals, or other 

school leaders, that is focused on 

improving teaching and student 

learning and achievement.’ 


for teacher planning, 
collaboration, and 
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Fiscal year Distribution Districts or 
Funding source 2017 process Bill language schools could... 
Title Il, Part B 
Supporting Effective Educator $100 million Competitive grantsto “Providing evidence-based profes- _—_ Provide additional time 
Development: Provides funding institutions of higher sional development activities for teacher planning, 
for evidence-based projects in the education or national that address literacy, numeracy, collaboration, and 
recruitment, selection, and develop- nonprofit organiza- remedial, or other needs of local development in periods 
ment of teachers, principals, or both tions educational agencies and the throughout the regular 
students the agencies serve.” school day. 
Title IV, Part A 
Student Support and Academic $500 million Formula grants “Develop and implement Fund additional 
Enrichment Grants: Increase students’ programs and activities that time for activities 
access to a well-rounded education support access to a well-rounded identified as “well- 
and provide funding for technology- education.” rounded,’ including in 
based learning science, technology, 
engineering, and 
math; performing arts; 
American history; civics; 
and other enrichment 
activities. 
Title IV, Part B 
21st Century Community Learning $1 billion Discretionary and “A state that receives funds under Increase instructional 
Centers: Provide funding for a broad competitive subgrants __ this part for a fiscal year may use time by extending the 
array of academic and enrichment to local educational funds under section 4202(c)(1) length of the school 
activities for children, particularly agencies to support those enrichment and day from 9:00 a.m. to 
students who attend high-poverty engaging academic activities ... 5:00 p.m. 
and low-performing schools that are included as part of an 
expanded learning program that 
provides students at least 300 
additional program hours before, 
during, or after the traditional 
school day.’ 
Title IV, Part F 
Education Innovation and Research: $180 million Competitive grants “Create, develop, implement, repli- | Embed the concept of 


Expands the investment in and 
implementation of innovative, 
evidence-based practices proven to 
improve student achievement and 
reduce achievement disparities— 
such as high school graduation and 
college enrollment 


to state educa- 

tion agencies; local 
educational agencies; 
consortia of state 
education agencies 
and local educational 
agencies; nonprofit 
organizations; or 

in partnership with 
business, educational 
service agencies, or 
institutions of higher 
education 


cate, or take to scale entrepreneur- 
ial, evidence-based, field-initiated 
innovations to improve student 
achievement and attainment for 
high-need students.” 


9-to-5 school day in 
early-phase and mid- 
phase grant application, 
relying on the evidence 
base for ELT. 
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Distribution 
process 


Bill language 


Districts or 
schools could... 


Competitive grants 
to local educational 
agencies; nonprofit 
organizations; or 

in partnership with 
business, educational 
service agencies, or 
institutions of higher 
education 


“Supporting, enhancing, operat- 
ing, or expanding rigorous, com- 
prehensive, effective educational 
improvements, which may include 
... expanded learning time.’ 


Provide longer school 
days that include a 
broad array of academic 
interventions, enrich- 
ment activities, and 
social services. 


Fiscal year 
Funding source 2017 
Promise Neighborhoods: Provide for $2 million 
the implementation of a compre- 
hensive, coordinated continuum of 
services from preschool through high 
school in high-poverty, distressed 
communities 
Full-Service Community Schools: $1 million 


Fund partnerships between local 
educational agencies and commu- 
nity-based organizations in providing 
additional programming and services 
in school settings 


Competitive grants 
to local educational 
agencies; nonprofit 
organizations; or 

in partnership with 
business, educational 
service agencies, or 
institutions of higher 
education 


“Improve the coordination and 
integration, accessibility, and 
effectiveness of services for chil- 
dren and families, particularly for 
children attending high-poverty 
schools, including high-poverty 
rural schools.” 


Provide longer school 
days by contracting 
services from youth 
development organiza- 
tions, institutions of 
higher education, and 
other community-based 
organizations. 


Sources: Every Student Succeeds Act, H. Rept. 114-354, 114 Cong. 1 sess. (2015), available at http://edworkforce.house.gov/uploadedfiles/every_student_succeeds_act_-_conference_report.pdf; U.S. 
Department of Education, Fiscal Year 2017 Budget Summary and Background Information (2016), available at http://www2.ed.gov/about/overview/budget/budget1 7/summary/17summary.pdf. 
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Recommendations 


School systems should provide better options for working parents and be more 
aligned with their needs. This reform needs to be more than an add-on program; 
it needs to be a clear change in mindset. In many ways, the debate over school 
schedules is often set up as school vs. no school. But that’s shortsighted, and for 
many schools, a more logical day would have kids participate in several extracur- 
ricular opportunities throughout the day, whether they are through sports clubs; 
performing arts groups; science, technology, engineering, and math education; 
adult mentorships; or simply unrestricted play. 


In the same way that districts offer magnet schools with a focus on arts, technol- 
ogy, or international education, they should add full-day, family-centered schools 
to their portfolio of offerings. Charter schools could also pursue this type of 


model, and many already have.**° 


More broadly, advocates for a better educational system should do more to engage 
parents in the school schedule reform debate. In this regard, expanded learning 
time reforms offer a helpful lesson. Visit the website of most advocates of ELT, and 
people will find little mention of benefits to parents. From a reform perspective, 
this approach does not make much immediate sense. Advocates of ELT should be 
more intentional in marketing these policies as meaningful solutions to support 


working families. 


Furthermore, schools should also develop coherent full-day schedules that are 
responsive to students’ developmental needs and biological rhythms: a mix of 
physical activity and academic learning in the morning, rest or downtime in the 
early afternoon, time to run in the midafternoon, and then additional academic 


classes before pickup in the late afternoon. 


By creating full-day schedules that are driven by students’ needs and staffed cre- 
atively, schools could ensure that all aspects of the day are aligned toward support- 


ing students’ social, emotional, and physical development. The staff and faculty 
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administering the all-day schedule would be part of the same institution, and 
there would be more continuity and communication among faculty members who 
support students throughout the day. The academic learning would also be more 
aligned toward the state’s learning standards. These redesigned schedules should 
also allow teachers to have more time to collaborate with their peers and prepare 


for their upcoming classes. 


At the federal level, CAP recommends the following: 


* Foster innovative approaches to aligning school and work schedules and 
supporting working parents. The president should use his convening power 
to host a White House conference on supporting working families through 
improved school schedules, and he should bring together diverse stakeholders to 
solve these problems. This summit would unify key leaders on this issue—from 
parent groups to teachers unions to community-based organizations and employ- 
ers—to discuss potential solutions. The event would also highlight best practices, 
from ensuring that students will have downtime during a longer school day to 


making sure that teachers do not work longer hours for the same pay. 


The Department of Education should build on this work by creating and sup- 
porting a working group of school and district leaders, and other community 
and business partners and leaders, committed to working on this issue and shar- 
ing best practices. The working group would help leaders share best practices 
and programs and discuss innovative ways to help schools meet the needs of 
working parents. The Department of Education could use the national activity 
set-asides to fund these efforts. 


Through guidance—and future legislation—the federal government should 
also send a clear message that districts ought to align the schedules of schools 
with the typical work schedule more closely, and they ought to prioritize 
schools serving students from disadvantaged backgrounds in ways that 


improve student outcomes. 


Promote the use of Title I, Part A dollars for expanded school schedules, 
and increase other federal funding sources for a 9-to-5 school day. Current 
federal law allows schools and districts to spend Title I dollars on extending 
the school day, and for its part, the Department of Education recently sent out 


a letter encouraging the use of Title I dollars for summer learning programs. **’ 
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Over the years, some districts have also used Title I funds to help promote a 
more comprehensive approach to school schedules. *** In Evansville, Indiana, for 
instance, the local school district has used Title I funds to help promote after- 
school programs, as well as other initiatives to support parent engagement.”*? 


However, as the authors found in their work, many states and districts are 
simply not aware that the largest pot of federal funds can be used for extending 
the school day. The department should clarify the use of these funds for these 
initiatives and issue new guidance that makes these changes clear and concrete. 
For instance, the Every Student Succeeds Act requires districts implementing 
comprehensive schoolwide programs in Title I schools to first conduct a school- 
level needs assessment, and the Department of Education should issue guidance 


on the assessment of need for improved school schedules. 


At the same time, Congress should appropriate additional funds for the pro- 
grams that support expanded learning time programs, community schools, and 


after-school programming under ESSA, including: 


— The Title IV, Part A block grants to states to provide student support services 
— The 21st Century Community Learning Centers program, which traditionally 
supports after-school programs for low-income students and now includes a 

competitive subgrant program for ELT 
— Promise Neighborhoods, which is a competitive grant program run by the 
Department of Education supporting a continuum of family and community 
services, from preschool through high school, in high-poverty communities 
~ Full-Service Community Schools, which supports the development of a 
coordinated set of academic, social, and health services for children and 
families in schools 


Again, the department should issue guidance clarifying the use of these 

funds for extending the school day as well as meeting the working needs of 
parents. Under ESSA, the aforementioned programs already require districts 
to conduct a comprehensive needs assessment. The 21st CCLC program, for 
instance, stipulates that entities conduct evaluations that “include the needs of 
working families.”*** The department can specify the purpose of these evalu- 
ations for strategic planning around innovative school schedules. The federal 
government should also expand the definition of community school coordina- 
tors—traditionally a role in the Full-Service Community School model—and 


make it easier for schools and districts to fund such positions.” 
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* Create a pilot program that supports a 9-to-5 approach to schooling. 
Congress should also launch a new competitive grant program for 9-to-S 
schools. For instance, with the impending reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, Congress could fund initiatives encouraging partnerships 
between graduate schools and public school districts. These university-school 
partnerships would provide for additional services and programming during the 


expanded school days. 


These sorts of programs have shown some success within the community 
schools space, particularly in the “university-assisted community school 
model.” In this model, undergraduate and graduate students help lead the 
expanded-day programs, and faculty members use their expertise to contribute 
to strategic planning, fundraising, and curriculum development. More than 80 
colleges and universities are now partnering with traditional public schools to 
create expanded learning opportunities—ranging from project-based learning 


to service learning—beyond the traditional school hours.”*” 


States should take the following steps: 


* Promote the 9-to-5 school day and compensate teachers who want to work 
longer hours. Teachers should not have to work longer hours without addi- 
tional compensation. In states with statewide salary schedules, states could 
create policies that would allow schools to compensate teachers with additional 
pay. Districts receiving funding from Massachusetts’ ELT initiative, for instance, 
provided additional compensation to their existing teachers in order for them 
to remain onsite during the extended hours. This compensation included sal- 
ary increases, stipends, and contractual hourly rates.”** Alternatively, though, 
schools could hire part-time teachers or other adults to cover some of these 


extended hours through a state-run program. 


States should also create more schools that align with typical work schedules. 
This should be done through a competitive grant program that is targeted at 
low-income schools. For instance, Massachusetts’ statewide ELT initiative pri- 
oritizes its grants for low-income districts, and in fiscal year 2014, 77 percent of 
students in the state’s ELT schools were low income.”” 
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States should also increase their dedicated amount of funding for school-based 
health center initiatives. States should allow schools to use these funds for 
medical personnel who could provide sick-child day care if a parent or guardian 
is unable to stay home with their child. This flexibility would allow schools to 
provide alternative arrangements for sick students at school, and parents who do 
not have access to paid parental leave or paid sick leave will not run the risk of 


losing their job if the school requires an immediate parent pickup. 


Rethink requirements on instructional time. Current state guidelines on 
instructional time are outdated. In some states, no requirements on the length 
of the school day even exist.” For instance, more than one-third of states do 
not have a requirement on minimum instructional time in the units of hours or 
minutes.”*' More than a dozen states also have not set a minimum number of 


hours to constitute a school day.” 


States should increase the minimum number of hours that students are required 
to be in school. If states raised the minimum length of a school day to eight 
hours, for instance, this policy change would naturally lead to school schedules 
that are more aligned with the typical workday. This change would also allow 


more time for physical education, recess, enrichment, and electives. 


States should also set appropriate restrictions on schoolwide and districtwide 
closings. For instance, states should roll back laws that ban districts from start- 
ing or ending the school year before specific dates in the fall and spring. As a 
standard, CAP believes that throughout the school year, districts should only 
close for federal holidays and no more than two additional weeks in order to 
align with the average worker's paid vacation time. Days off beyond that should 
be restricted to emergencies or covered with field trips and school-based care, 


excluding summer break. 


Districts and schools should take the following steps, among others: 


* Offer family-centered schools. Districts should introduce a new school model 
of choice called family-centered schools into their portfolios. These schools 
would organize themselves explicitly to support working families by limiting 
the days when school is closed to only major national holidays; offering an 8:30 


a.m. to $:30 p.m. daily schedule; reinventing parent-teacher communication 
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to eliminate parent-teacher conferences at school during the day and allow for 
more calls, texts, and other one-off, technology-enabled solutions; adopting 


more parent-friendly health policies; and more. 


Districts could solicit proposals for charter schools with this intentional 
approach and/or could establish incentives for district-run schools to adopt this 
model in the same way that districts encourage and establish magnet schools or 
specialty schools focused on bilingualism, technology, Montessori, International 
Baccalaureate, design and architecture, health professions, and other specialty 
models. Districts should maintain a waiting list or find an alternative way to 


assess and track demand in order to project the need for these types of schools. 


Districts should prioritize providing access to these schools to low-income fami- 
lies and where there is great need. In low-income schools, the district can cover 
the additional costs through Title I, Part A under the Schoolwide Program. 


In mixed-income and higher-income communities, districts can offer 9-to-5 
schools through some combination of public and private funding sources. School 
administrators can prorate program fees by family income, but low-income 
students would not have to pay additional fees; Title I, Part A would bear the 
cost. Another alternative is a portfolio model. In this approach, schools would 
offer a portfolio model of approved providers, such as Urban Adventure Squad 
and other local after-care programs. These providers would pick up students from 
school or use school facilities. Parents would bear all additional costs. 


Districts should consult parents in the planning and implementation of their 
family-centered school schedules. Parent consultation and a family needs 
assessment are paramount to ensuring that new schedules both align with the 
standard workday and satisfy the needs of local parents. District administrators 
should also make sure that their outreach is inclusive of households with differ- 


ent income levels and family structures. 


Conduct a comprehensive parent needs assessment. A comprehensive parent 
needs assessment should occur well before the implementation of 9-to-5 schools. 
Without in-depth knowledge of the challenges parents face, school districts may 
create well-meaning programs that do not meet the needs of parents. School dis- 
tricts should conduct a thorough needs assessment that surveys working parents 
and determines which expanded scheduling policies best serve them. Districts 


should prioritize the needs of low-income and struggling families on this issue. 
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‘The surveys can reveal important information. For instance, a high-poverty 
school in Washington state recently administered a parent needs assessment, 
and the school found that local parents had a range of educational, linguistic, 
physical, social, and emotional needs that limited their ability to engage in tra- 
ditionally viewed forms of parental involvement. In response, the school created 
a Family Resource Center to serve as an information hub for the parents. The 


center also provides social services, including a food and clothing drive.” 


Community schools also typically conduct parent needs assessments to deter- 
mine which community partners—from youth development organizations to 
faith-based groups and churches—would interest their families. The surveys 
specifically ask parents to identify the additional programs and services they 


would like to see at their child’s school.”™ 


Schools and districts interested in creating 9-to-5 schools should follow suit by 
asking parents which scheduling practices they would like to see implemented 
at their child’s school. School districts can administer these assessments through 
electronic surveys, focus groups, personal interviews, town hall meetings, and 


community forums. 


Create—and fund—new schedules in creative ways. Schools could enlarge 
the size of certain classes or create experiences for larger groups of students on 
certain days. They should follow the lead of promising, cost-effective models 
such as Goldie Maple Academy in Queens, New York, which recently extended 
its school day from 8:00 a.m. to 4:35 p.m. with no significant increase in spend- 
ing.”°> At the school, teachers now work eight-hour days, four days per week, 
while students attend from 8:30 a.m. to 4:35 p.m. This reform allows students to 
have additional time throughout their five-day school week, while the teachers 
get an extra day off. Goldie Maple Academy has been able to implement this 
model successfully by assigning teachers to specific subjects rather than to a 


classroom of students. 


At the same time, districts should also proactively send out information about 
teachers, aides, or other school personnel willing to watch students or groups of 
students on days off. Ideally, school buildings would be open for these informal 
school days, but if that is not possible, school personnel could go to another 
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location to care for children. School districts could also host AmeriCorps 
members or other national service programs as a cost-effective approach to 
gaining additional staff for the extended hours. National service volunteers can 
fill supportive roles as mentors, tutors, and other personnel at a school. Staff 
from other community-based organizations, faith-based organizations, libraries, 
museums, parks and recreation departments, and local employers, as well as col- 


lege and older high school students, might serve as staff as well. 


¢ Leverage community resources and partner with community-based enti- 
ties. Schools should work with community providers in operating before- and 
after-school programs on school grounds rather than at facilities located outside 
the school building. Schools need to break down barriers and make it easier for 
outside organizations to use the school facilities. In addition, more effective and 
seamless communication between schools and after-school programs can help 
align after-school programming with the school day. Such measures would provide 
better accommodations for low-income families. Under ESSA, Title I-eligible 
schools may use Title I funds for these purposes.” They could also solicit vol- 
unteers from the community to teach occasional or afternoon courses, or they 
could establish mentorship programs to allow students to learn from adults in the 
community. Ideally, schools should fully manage the operations of an expanded, 
family-centered school. However, if there are funding and capacity constraints, 
schools should leverage services from external organizations but still serve as a 


point of contact and coordination between parents and community providers. 


* Redefine how professional development is delivered. Districts should stop 
the practice of full-day school closures for professional development. Instead, 
they should utilize high-quality professional development strategies that can be 
embedded throughout the school day, including teacher collaboration and plan- 
ning time, individualized coaching, classroom observations, evaluations from 
outside experts, and trainings on data analysis. Districts can also run citywide 
leadership development events during nonschool hours. They can also explore 
the use of online platforms, such as Knowledge Delivery Systems,” for profes- 
sional development and professional learning among educators, which would 
reduce the need for full-day closures for these purposes. 


* Better accommodate disadvantaged families and support more parental 
involvement. Schools should also better respond to the needs of low-income, 


single-parent, or otherwise disadvantaged family households. For instance, 
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many parents and guardians have inflexible work schedules, and districts should 
play their part in implementing family-friendly school policies that are flexible 


and negotiable, not a mandate. 


Schools should make every effort to accommodate parents’ work schedules 
when scheduling parent-teacher conferences, student work expos, or similar 
events. For instance, schools can host parent-teacher conferences in the morn- 
ings, evenings, or on weekends. Schools could also provide alternative parent 
outreach options such as virtual conferences or regular emails and phone calls. 
Teacher home visits are another strong alternative to school-based conferences. 
As mentioned earlier, many low-income parents find it difficult to attend parent- 
teacher conferences due to the inconvenience in traveling from the workplace to 


the school, and their employers may not even offer such flexibility. 


Some high-poverty schools, such as Hobgood Elementary School in 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, have looked to teacher home visits as a solution.” To 
encourage participation, schools may offer additional compensation to teach- 
ers who visit students and families in their home. These visits both encourage 
parental involvement and allow teachers to learn more about their students and 
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different family backgrounds. 


In addition, many working parents and guardians, including most low-wage 
and part-time workers, have no paid leave at all and must work even on federal 
holidays, which limits their ability to supervise their child when they are not in 
school. Districts can use Title I funds to hire site resource coordinators to man- 
age school-based before- and after-school care, and these coordinators can also 
assist families with arranging care during school closings. Schools should also 
leverage partnerships with community food banks, emergency food pantries, 
and other local nonprofits to ensure that students can still access meals on days 


schools are closed, in order to decrease incidences of food insecurity.’”° 


In addition, districts should reform absence policies related to student sickness 
and only focus on the illnesses that pose serious harm to students’ health or 


significantly detract from a student’s ability to learn. Nits, tiredness, and cough- 


ing are not reasons to send a child home from school. 
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Administrators should take the following steps: 


* Negotiate more efficient bus schedules. Many school districts follow a 
multitiered busing schedule system in order to save on transportation costs. 
For example, a single bus can run three routes in one morning instead of 
three buses running one route each. As a consequence, however, elementary, 
middle, and high schools start and end their days at significantly different 
times. Administrators should work with transportation companies to identify 
alternatives to tiered busing schedules, such as dual-route systems, that would 
enable all grade levels to follow a full-time school schedule without significantly 


increasing costs. 


Another approach is public transportation. School districts can provide trans- 
portation passes to high school students in order to save funds and minimize 
the need for a tiered busing schedule. Districts should also explore other areas 
of their budget in which they can trim costs in order to make room for the 


longer schedules. 


Leverage technology to communicate with parents and better target days 
off. Administrators should offer parent-teacher conferences via an online plat- 
form such as Skype or replace formal parent-teacher conferences with regular 
phone calls and emails. A number of technologies, such as Edmodo, have made 
it easier for educators to share information with parents, and while some advo- 
cates have expressed privacy concerns, more schools should take advantage of 
these potential solutions.”’! Schools can also explore the use of online platforms, 
such as Knowledge Delivery Systems,’” for professional development and pro- 
fessional learning among educators, which would reduce the need for full-day 
closures for these purposes. 


Align school year calendars and take cues from major employers about 
emergency closings. Schools within an area should align their school calendar 
and scheduling policies closely. Parents with children in multiple grade levels 
and school types—traditional public, charter, or independent—often have to 
navigate different school schedules and calendars. If these schools significantly 
diverge in their daily bell schedules, calendar dates, early dismissals, and clos- 
ings, parents may have to secure child care arrangements on more than double 


the number of occasions. 
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Local officials should convene school administrators and ask them to work 
together to devise a unified school schedule. Alternatively, charter and indepen- 
dent schools should align their calendars with the largest public school system 
in the area. While charter schools should retain their autonomy on instructional 
time, administrators should ensure that their policies do not create additional 


inconveniences for working parents. 


Also, school administrators should take their cues on local emergencies and 
weather-related closings from local government agencies and major employers, 
barring reasonable exceptions. 
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Conclusion 


Schools should be responsive to the needs of both children and parents in their 
communities. A true, family-centered school is intentional about providing 

extended-day programs that keep children safe, offer opportunities to grow and 
thrive, and support working families. Ideally, all schools should be open beyond 


traditional school hours. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 


School policies must evolve with the changing demographics of the nation and 
actively respond to the daily challenges and frustrations experienced by many 
working parents. Schools were created for the community, and it is the school’s 
responsibility to be aware of what does and does not work for students and their 
families. Expanded school schedules provide children with enriching opportuni- 
ties to succeed while also recognizing the needs of the modern American family. 
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Appendix 1: Methodology 


For this project, CAP researchers conducted a number of different analyses. First, 
the researchers conducted a survey of the largest school districts in the country, as 
defined by the National Center for Education Statistics. CAP researchers looked 
specifically at a number of policies, including instructional time and daily bell 
schedules, for each district. For a full list of indicators and sources, please see 
Appendix 2. 


In some cities, CAP researchers gathered the data on district policies from district 
websites. In other areas, they called or emailed repeatedly to gain the informa- 
tion. The researchers conducted the survey during summer and fall 2015. As part 
of this project, CAP researchers also analyzed data from the Schools and Staffing 
Survey, a federal and nationally representative study of schools. For that analysis, 


the researchers relied on data from the 2011-12 school year. 


Out-of-pocket costs 


To calculate out-of-pocket costs due to misaligned school schedules, CAP 
researchers first estimated the number of days—converted into hours—and 
after-school hours that schools are closed when typical workplaces are open. 
Researchers relied on 2015-16 school year data collected from the largest school 
districts about closings due to holidays, recess breaks, and staff development days, 


finding an average of 29 school closings for the year. 


Researchers also relied on a 2013 Center for Economic and Policy Research 
report that found the number of paid holidays and vacation days for a full-time, 
private-sector worker with access to paid leave to be 16. Since CAP’s analysis 
excludes summer recess from these calculations, researchers prorated the num- 
ber of paid leave days over the school year. The difference between the number 
of school closings and a worker’s available paid leave days would be the excess 


number of days off. 
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CAP researchers also calculated out-of-pocket costs during after-school hours. 
Researchers relied on the Schools and Staffing Survey for data on the length of the 
school day and relied on the 2014 American Time Use Survey for data on standard 
work hours. According to the 2012 Schools and Staffing Survey, the median school 
start time is 8:05 a.m., and the median length of the school day is 405 minutes, or 
6.75 hours. CAP researchers assumed that the typical school day ends at 2:50 pm. 
According to the 2014 American Time Use Survey, 70 percent of working adults 
report working until 5:00 p.m. CAP researchers also included the mean commuting 


time between the workplace and home, approximately 26 minutes each way. 


After finding the number of excess hours, CAP researchers multiplied the result- 
ing figure by the mean hourly wage for child care workers. CAP researchers used 
the wage estimates for child care workers in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 2015 
Occupational Employment and Wage Estimates. The authors also used the Bureau 


of the Census’ 2015 Current Population Survey to determine family income. 


Lost productivity 


The authors estimated two forms of lost productivity due to misaligned school 
and work schedules. First, CAP researchers partnered with economists Diane 
Schanzenbach and Lauren Bauer at The Hamilton Project at the Brookings 
Institution to analyze the proportion of women who have elementary-school- 
age children and work full time. They compared that figure with the proportion 
of women who have secondary-school-age children and work full time. Because 
researchers did not find a difference in part-time employment rates, for the 
purposes of this calculation, CAP researchers assumed that the entire gap in 
full-time employment rates between mothers of elementary-school-age chil- 
dren and mothers of secondary-school-age children could be attributed to their 


caregiving responsibilities. 


The researchers assumed that if school schedules were aligned with the typical 
workday—9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.—there would be higher full-time employment 
rates among mothers whose youngest child was in elementary school, equivalent 
to that of mothers whose youngest child was in secondary school. The present gap 
in full-time employment rates between mothers of elementary-school-age chil- 
dren and mothers of secondary-school-age children—S3 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively—results in productivity loss. 
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To create these estimates, the researchers relied on the 2015 Current Population 
Survey, which collects data on labor force participation, full-time employment, 
wages, and population estimates for working-age mothers. CAP researchers esti- 
mated the increase in the workforce if mothers of elementary-school-age children 
were to work full time at the same rate as mothers of middle- and high-school-age 
children. CAP researchers then multiplied this difference, just more than 1 million 
women, by the median annual wage of full-time working women with elementary- 


school-age children to estimate the productivity loss. 


Secondly, CAP researchers estimated lost productivity due to school closings, 

or what the authors call the I Don’t Know How She Does It problem. Again, 
researchers relied on the number of days that schools are closed throughout the 
school year, 29, and the average number of paid holiday and vacation days each 
year, 16, and prorated the number of paid leave days over the school year. The 
authors excluded from the analysis households with a nonworking adult, focusing 
solely on households where all residing adults are employed. 


Researchers then estimated the number of working families that are likely to be 
affected by the misalignment between school and work schedules. To reach this 
estimate, researchers first subtracted the proportion of children who are cared for 
by grandparents, siblings or other relatives, or nonrelatives who live in the family’s 
home. They relied on Lynda Laughlin’s 2013 report for the Bureau of the Census, 
“Who's Minding the Kids? Child Care Arrangements.” The authors used the data 
on percentage of children whose child care was provided by grandparents, sib- 
lings, and other relatives for school-age children with working mothers. In 2014, 
there were 13 million households in the United States with school-age children 


and employed parents. 


Finally, the researchers multiplied the number of misaligned hours by the 
median hourly wage for women with elementary-school-age children, as 
determined by the 2015 Current Population Survey March Annual Social and 


Economic Supplement. 
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Appendix 2: Sources 


For this project, CAP researchers did a survey of the largest school districts, as 
defined by the National Center for Education Statistics. CAP researchers looked 
specifically at the following policies: 


* Number of instructional days in the school year 

* Number of instructional hours in the school year 

* Number of student nonattendance days throughout the school year, categorized 
by holidays and in-service staff attendance days 

* Whether the schools have an early dismissal one day per week 

* Prevalence of half days and/or staggered school starts at the beginning and end 
of semesters and the school year 

* State legislative requirements on instructional time 

* School start and end times 

* Whether the district offers school-based before- and after-school care 

* Cost of district-provided care at schools 

* Timing of parent-teacher conferences—that is to say, do they occur during the 
school day? 


The authors reviewed these policies with information and materials from the fol- 


lowing school districts. 


New York City Department of Education, New York: 

New York City Department of Education, “2015-16 School Year Calendar” 
(2015), available at http: //schools.nyc.gov/NR/rdonlyres/A3D17228-63C2- 
4178-89FC-0BE130C616BE/0/201516SchoolYearCalendar_Revised83115.pdf. 


New York City Department of Education, “Parent Teacher Conferences 2015- 

16,” available at http://schools.nyc.gov/NR/rdonlyres/075BB1B9-2F2F-4E9A- 
BA7EF-734628FC791D/0/201516ParentTeacherConferencesMemofinal.pdf (last 
accessed May 2016). 
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Los Angeles Unified School District, California: 
Los Angeles Unified School District, “2015-16 Instructional Calendars,” available 
at http://achieve.lausd.net/Page/8077 (last accessed May 2016). 


Chicago Public Schools, Illinois: 

Chicago Public Schools, “2015-2016 CPS Calendar: Elementary and High 
Schools” (2016), available at http://cps.edu/SiteCollectionDocuments/ 
SY1S_16Calendar_English.pdf. 


Chicago Public Schools, “CPS to Preserve $13.5 Million in Classroom Funding 
by Streamlining Transportation and Changing School Bell Times,” Press 
release, July 30, 2015, available at http://cps.edu/News/Press_releases/Pages/ 
PR1_7_30_201S.aspx. 


Miami-Dade County Public Schools, Florida: 
Miami-Dade County Public Schools, “School Calendar 15-16,” available at http:// 
www.dadeschools.net/calendars/15-16/15-16_el-sec.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Clark County School District, Nevada: 

Clark County School District, “Nine-Month School Calendar,’ available at 
http://ccsd.net/district/calendar/pdf/2015-2016-school-calendars/855.7-9- 
month-2015-16.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Clark County Government, “Parks & Recreation: Safekey Program,” available 
at http://www.clarkcountynv.gov/parks/Pages/safekey.aspx (last accessed May 
2016). 


Broward County Public Schools, Florida: 

Broward County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Calendar,” available at http:// 
browardschools.com/SiteMedia/Docs/Calendars/2015_16 School_Calendar_ 
color.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Broward County Public Schools, “Department of Pupil Transportation: 2015- 
2016 Opening & Closing School Times (Regular Term)” (2015), available 

at http: //browardschools.com/SiteMedia/Docs/web/PIO/2015-2016_ 
Opening - Closing School_Times_%28Regular-Term%29.pdf. 
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Broward County Public Schools Department of Before and After School Child 
Care, “Program Hours,’ available at http://sbbc-bascc.com/html/program _ 
hours.php (last accessed May 2016). 


Houston Independent School District, Texas: 

Houston Independent School District, “HISD 2015-2016 Academic Calendar,” 
available at http://www.houstonisd.org/cms/lib2/TX01001591/Centricity/ 
Domain/2129/2015-16-Calendar.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Houston Independent School District, “After School Programs,” available at 
http: //www.houstonisd.org/Page/32719 (last accessed May 2016). 


Hillsborough County Public Schools, Florida: 

Hillsborough County Public Schools, “Student Calendar” (2016), avail- 
able at https://www.sdhe.k12.fl.us/calendar/print/1/?start=1435708800& 
end=1467244800. 


Hillsborough County Public Schools, “Proposed Bell Schedule: 2015-2016,” avail- 
able at https://www.sdhc.k12.fl.us/assets/pdf/BellSchedules.pdf (last accessed 
May 2016). 


Hillsborough County Public Schools, “After School Programs — Fee-Based 
Funding,” available at http://www.sdhc.k12.fl.us/doc/list/host-before-and-after- 
school-summer-care-programs/about/101-522/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Legacy Preparatory Academy, “Calendar,” available at http: //www.legacy- 
prep.org/calendarWeekView.aspx?schools=0&schoolid=0&types=&viewD 
ate=3/14/2016 (last accessed June 2016). 


Pepin Academies, “School Calendar,’ available at http://pepinacademies.com/ 
calendar/ (last accessed June 2016). 


Winthrop Charter School, “2015-2016 School Calendar” (2015), available at 
http: //www.winthropcharter.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/04/WIN1.pdf. 


Winthrop Charter School, “School and Office Hours,” available at http://www. 
winthropcharter.org/about-winthrop-charter-school/school-and-office-hours/ 
(last accessed May 2016). 
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Horizon Charter School of Tampa, “2015-2016 Calendar,’ available at http:// 
www.horizoncharter.org/calendar.php (last accessed May 2016). 


Orange County Public Schools, Florida: 

Orange County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Calendar,” available at https:// 
www.ocps.net/SiteCollectionDocuments/Historical%20Calendars/2015-2016%20 
OCPS%20School%20Calendar.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Orange County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Opening and Closing Times,” 
available at https://www.ocps.net/op/tran/Documents/RO105%20Bells%20 
Times%20Actual.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Orange County Public Schools, “Before and Afterschool Programs,” available at 
https: //www.ocps.net/cs/services/options/schoolchoice/Pages/SchoolCare. 
aspx (last accessed May 2016). 


Fairfax County Public Schools, Virginia: 
Fairfax County Public Schools, “Standard Calendar for School Year 2015-2016,” 
accessed May 2016. 


Fairfax County Public Schools, “Fairfax County Public Schools Transportation 
Services: Bell Schedule — Elementary School” (2015). 


Fairfax County Public Schools, “School Age Child Care Program,” available at 
http: //www.fairfaxcounty.gov/ofc/sacc.htm (last accessed May 2016). 


The School District of Palm Beach County, Florida: 
The School District of Palm Beach County, “School Calendar 2015-16,” accessed 
May 2016. 


The School District of Palm Beach County, “Afterschool Programming,” available 
at https: //wcems.palmbeachschools.org/afterschoolprogramming/ (last accessed 
May 2016). 


The School District of Palm Beach County, “K-5 Fee Payment Schedule — 
2015/2016,’ available at https://wcms.palmbeachschools.org/afterschoolpro- 
gramming/wp-content/uploads/sites/19/2015/12/K-SAfterschoolFeeSchedule. 
pdf (last accessed May 2016). 
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Gwinnett County Public Schools, Georgia: 
Gwinnett County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Year Calendar,” accessed 
May 2016. 


Gwinnett County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Starting and Ending Times,” 
available at https://publish.gwinnett.k12.ga.us/gcps/wem/connect/5a117e42- 

4a78-42cf-9b83-e2b68ad2598b/2015-16-School-Start-and-End-Times-FINAL- 
7-15-REV.pdf?MOD=AJPERES (last accessed May 2016). 


Dallas Independent School District, Texas: 

Dallas Independent School District, “2015-16 Student Calendar,” avail- 

able at http://www.dallasisd.org/cms/lib/TX01001475/Centricity/ 
Domain/48/2015-2016_ student _calendar02_final02.pdf (last accessed May 
2016). 


Dallas Independent School District, “Important Dates for the 2015-16 School 
Year,” available at https://thehub.dallasisd.org/2015/08/05/important-dates-for- 
2015-16-school-year/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Wake County Public School System, North Carolina: 

Wake County Public School System, “2015-16 Traditional Calendar,’ 
available at http://www.wcpss.net/cms/lib/NC01911451/Centricity/ 
Domain/19/15-16%20TRAD%20v3.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Wake County Public School System, “Recommended 2015-16 Bell Schedules” 
(2015), available at https: //eboard.eboardsolutions.com/Meetings/Attachment. 
aspx?S=920&AID=37592&MID=1798. 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland: 

Montgomery County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Calendar,” available at 
http: //www.montgomeryschoolsmd.org/uploadedFiles/0992.15_2015-16_ 
SchoolCalendar%281%29.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Montgomery County Public Schools, “Board of Education Approves Later School 
Start Times,’ available at http: //www.montgomeryschoolsmd.org/info/bell- 
times/ (last accessed May 2016). 
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The School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
The School District of Philadelphia, “School Year Calendar: 2015 - 2016,” avail- 
able at http://www.philasd.org/calendar/2015_2016/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, North Carolina: 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, “2015-16 Calendar,” available at http://www. 
cms.k12.nc.us/mediaroom/calendars/Documents/2015-2016%20Academic%20 
Calendar%20Final.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools, “2015-2016 Bell Schedule,” available at http:// 
www.cms.k12.nc.us/mediaroom/Documents/2015-2016%20Bell%20Schedule. 
pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


San Diego Unified School! District, California: 

San Diego Unified School District, “Traditional 2015-2016 School Year Calendar,” 
available at https://www.sandiegounified.org/sites/default/files_link/district/ 
files /calendars/1516-calendar-traditional.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


San Diego Unified School District, “Transportation Service Bell Times 2015- 
2016” (2015), available at https://www.sandiegounified.org/sites/default/files _ 
link/district/files/transportation/parent%20documents/BELL%20TIMES%20 
2015-16%20SIMPLIFIED.pdf. 


Duval County Public Schools, Florida: 

Duval County Public Schools, “2015-2016 District Calendar,’ available at http:// 
www.duvalschools.org/cms/lib07/FL01903657/Centricity/Domain/4172/ 
DistrictCalendar2015-2016.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Duval County Public Schools, “Hours of Operations,’ available at http://www. 
duvalschools.org/domain/5275 (last accessed May 2016). 


Prince George’s County Public Schools, Maryland: 
Prince George’s County Public Schools, “2015-16 School Year Calendar,” available 
at http://www1.pgcps.org/calendar/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Prince George’s County Public Schools, “Bell Times for the 2015-16 School Year,” 
available at http://www .pgcps.org/transportation/index.aspx?id=194524 (last 
accessed May 2016). 
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Cypress-Fairbanks Independent School District, Texas: 

Cypress-Fairbanks Independent School District, “2015-16 School District 
Calendar,’ available at http://www.cfisd.net/download_file/view/8024/507/ 
(last accessed May 2016). 


Cypress-Fairbanks Independent School District, “Before & After School 
Programs,’ available at http: //www.cfisd.net/en/parents-students/community- 
programs/after-school-programs/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Cypress-Fairbanks Independent School District, “2015-16 Elementary 
Enrollment and Registration Packet,’ available at http://www.cfisd.net/down- 
load_file/view/4756/289/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Shelby County Public Schools, Tennessee: 
Shelby County Schools, “2015-16 School Calendar,” accessed June 2016. 


Cobb County School District, Georgia: 

Cobb County School District, “2015-16 Staff Use Calendar,” available at http:// 
www.cobbk12.org/generalinfo/calendars/2015-16/2015-16_ Staff UseCalendar. 
pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Cobb County School District, “2015-16 School Start/End Times,” avail- 
able at http://www.cobbk12.org/generalinfo /calendars/2015-16/2015-16_ 
SchoolStartTimes.pdf (last accessed May 2016). 


Baltimore County Public Schools, Maryland: 
Baltimore County Public Schools, “2015-2016 School Year,” available at https:// 
www.bcps.org/calendars/ (last accessed May 2016). 


Baltimore County Public Schools, “Opening and Closing Times: School Year 
2015-2016” (2015), available at https://www.bcps.org/offices/transportation/ 
pdf/Bell-Times.pdf. 
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The authors supplemented this research with personal communication from staff 
members from some of the largest school districts’ central offices: 


* Personal communication from Mark Zustovich, chief public information officer, 
New York City Department of Youth & Community Development, November 
16, 2015. 


* Personal communication from Ellen T. Morgan, public information officer, 
Los Angeles Unified School District Office of Communications and Media 
Relations, November 16, 2015. 


* Personal communication from Antonio Cotarelo, county engineer and deputy 
director, Miami-Dade County Public Schools, November 10, 2015S. 


* Personal communication from Wanda Robinson, parent engagement specialist, 
Broward County Public Schools Office of Parent Engagement, March 21, 2016. 
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